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The'‘strongest’ objection to' exte 
prayer, which has ever been urge 
vitetes of jitescribed ‘forms, is ‘fotinded on the 
defective; or offensive’ matiner, ‘in Which ‘it is 
frequéntty, if ‘not commonly’ petiormed. “It is 
That, “ostensibly, various other Objections’ 
ate tated} ‘but, when they dre carefally exam: 
itied; they nodifications of this’ one, or 
are founded on’ ultimately.” ‘And’ the ob- 
jection’ the ‘mbre’ force, ‘because it ‘must ‘be 
contested, 'that’it is trud to a considerable ex- 
felt and’ lamented by matry of thése 
who! ‘attend’ where extempotaiieous 
prayer Offered, dnd Wheré forms of prayer 
are, ‘on priticiple, rejected. ‘How’ fat these com-: 

nt# “ate Just, ' itis ‘scarcely worth while to’ 
iniquite, ‘with reference to the controversy con- 
cerning ‘thé ‘proper method of offeriog prayer, 
eithet public: dr private, for two reagons. First, 
bectiuse the improper’ mariner.in which an act 
is ‘done, ‘is hot an argument against the pro- 
priety of doing that act—and, second; because, 
if the complaint is well founded, this only ar- 
gues the’ necessity of reformation. Yet, if itis 


true that extemporanedus prayer is commonly, 
of in suclr a 
‘ner as to prevent, or diminish edification, the 
evil should. be distinctly éonsideréd, ‘and the 
propet teniedy should be applied—especially, 
ministérs of ‘the gospel, or others, whose of- 
fice’ it is toed the ‘church, or the prayer-meet- 
ing, ‘in united’ ‘ptiyer, do frequently fall into 
improprieties; which hinder edification, it is 
their duty to ‘make the requisite aniendment, 
~ weiter of these ‘temarks, would by no 
means perforin ‘the ‘ungracious office of criti- 


cising ‘the performance of others, in this solema 


act of Worship; ‘tor Would he remark the im- 
proprieties which he’ is’ constrained ‘to police, 
with cénsorious ‘spirit. He is too conscious 
of his own ‘imperfections in’ this sérvice, to al- 
himself such libétty, even if he were influ- 
enced’ by no better motive. Still; he would ven- 
ture to offer’ some suggestions, which may be 
useful 'to’all who officiate jn public prayer, and 
especially to’ the younger cluss of preachers. 
To ‘these’ he* would ‘particularly recommend, 
that they give’a careful atténtion to the subject, 
as’ their usefulness are deeply 
invélyéd; inthe manner’ jn which they perform 
this part of their official ‘duty; and, Yet, it has 
received; compa ralively, tttcte utrentions 


While’ employed in the task which he has 


préescribed’to himself, the writer would not for- 

; fidr Would hé have’ others to forget, that 
those things to which he here adverts, ‘are the 
mitior matters, which are not to be placed in 


comparison with the essential characters of be- 
ace of 


fievinp’prayer.’ ‘That we possess the 
prayer—that we offer the desires of the heart 
to ‘Gop Onty, in the Name or Jesus Crist, 
for'things that are agreeable to his will, ac- 
cording’ to’ his Worn, in theexertcise of a living, 
confiding, obedient, ‘submissive faith, should 
be our chief and constant.aim. Without this 
spirit of grace in’ prayer, the most cofrect, and 
well arranged, and impressively delivered pray- 


_er, will be utterly worthless. © [t is only insist- 


ed’ On, asa matter of sécondary importance, 
that this should be done in an edifying manner. 
‘fn noticing faults in the manner of praying, 


F do not propose to bring into view the i eg 
contra ur- 


minnet, | st with the improper, any 
ther than ‘will be nataral and easy, in the form 
of o¢easional remarks—gnd thus prolixity, and 
cohseqtient tedibusness, will be avoided. I no- 
fice’the following improprieties, as amiong the 
“1. Excessive tength.—This is by no means 
4 universal fault, yet it frequently occurs ; and, 
is rafe, that'a very long time is thus oc- 
cupiéd, in ‘precisely thost’ circumstances, which 
most fequite Generally, feat, the 
“prayer before sermon,” is So long, as to wear 
out the patience of one half of the congrega- 
tion, and to evaporate, in a great measure, the 
dévotional’ spirit of those wha truly endeavour 
to unite’ in this part of divine worship. Some 
preachers, whom [ have known, seemed, by 
the first half of chetr prayer, 16 carry their con- 
gregation with them, to «the very foot of the 
throne!ef grace ; and, by the last half, to bring 
them. back ‘to earth, well prepared, with. weari-| 
ness. of flesh, and exhaustion of spirit, to doze 
under @ lang, dull: discourse. - Former genera- 
ions, were, at least, very patient under such in- 
ictions, if they were not edified by them, to 
the extent.of half an hour, and even sometimes 
a whole hour—but, it is not so in our day. 
“ The times are » and we are changed 
with them ;” wbether for the’ better or: worse, 


we need not decide. We must take the pcople| 


to. whom we preach, and whom we would aid 
in\a united —— to the mercy seat, with the 
feelings and..habite which they possess, in: re- 
spect tothe time occupied in prayer, ias well as 
the dength of sermons. Of this, our, brethren 
of some.other. denominations, seem to be well 
aware; and, they do not often pray.so long, 
as to. produce weariness—often their prayers 
are extremely short.. Perhaps it would be im- 
practicable, to..fix any definite time. : Much 

ends Gn Ccircumstances—such as time, place, 
the. habits of the. people, the state of feeling. 
The suggestion, however, may not be without 
use; that, ordinarily, the prayer before sermon, 
may..oecupy, eight or ten minutes, very seldom 
twelve minutes; and, half that time, or: less, 
after sermon. In social prayer. meetings, also, 
itis, very. important to -avoid tong prayers.—~ 
Short prayers, (1: mean comparatively short,) 
if otherwise they are such as they ought to be,’ 
are,*t,useful. for edifying,” and commonly. have 
most.of the spirit and power of devotion. How 
delightful.isiit, to.a congregation, an assembled 
company of Christians, to pass [ror the act of 
supplication, with hearts still praying, to the 
singing.of praise, or the hearing of the word of 
God |... Verg.. different, is. their condition, and 
consequently theie. p and 
benefit, avhen, he who Jeatls their devotion, has 
iato \wéariness: and stupidity. 

bea thus | cofited for. engaging in religious 
services, it is. almost imapassible: for them ta re- 
cover, the tone, and elasticity: of spirit, with 
which they may profitably Hear, of pray, and 
give thanks, or sing praise:to God. And,» be 
aides, there in.danger that! many-will be deter- 
red, by, tepented trials their: patiesce in this 
way, from resorti 


the place where 
prayers are wont to offered. Vet} :it' ie. by 


no meats -be ‘forgotien, that we may, | 


extreme, and smake. prayers so short as ta be 


| of their le 


;| matter of our. prayers, and the effects produced 
| on our own, feelin, 


| fession, and thenksgiving, we. could, think of, 


fing, 


very few. exceptions, the hearers are quite as 


_tesnambering,that in the presence 0 
words should be * well ordered.” ‘Thus “ shall 


avoiding excessive length, fall into the opposite 


almost, useless... 'This,, however, ia not a com; 
MON error With 
persons, seem nol to be aware, that 

it.prayers are. liable to objection, on account 
th.) is,,easy, however, to learn 
‘wo, methods of gaining this infog- 


the fact. | 
may, be used., One, is; to reflect on the subject 


both corporeal and men- 


tal. _ If we have offered every petition, and con- 


‘aod are conscious of weariness and exhaustion, 
‘we maybe sure that we have occupied too 
much time,, No person can piay for every 
ing at once, without tiring out himself, and, 
those, who.heay him; and, in all cases, or with 


much wearied as the speaker—generally, in- 
deed, in a much greater degree. ‘I'he other 
method of learning whether our prayers are 
too. long, is.to make serious inquiry of some 
Christian. friends, or brethren in the ministry, 
whose. opinion.we can, rely-. And, when 
such information jis given us in a serious and 
candid manner, if we feel wounded or displea- 
sed, we ought to remember, that it.is much more 
probable that we err in our performance, than 
that judicious Christians. make. an. improper 
judgment in the ease. 1 ought to add, in order 
to prevent misconception, that in all that | have 
said, I do not design to approve, or in any de- 
fo countenance, the. state of opinion and 
eeling amongst a certain class.of people, which 
would teduce the. services.of the; sanctuary, or 
any portion. of them, (prayer, particularly, | 
would say, in this connexion,) to a mere filit- 
ting shadow ;. and frivolity, we should every 
where disregard and resist.  -. 
_ 2. It is a real and hurtful impropriety, to in- 


troduce unsuitable matter in our prayers, either| 


in public worship, or in prayer meetings. This, 
I apprehend, is very commen, and is certainly 
a greaterror. A large portion of some men’s 
prayers, consists in doctrinal instruction, ex-, 
hortations, sentimental descants, arguments, 
and appeals, addressed to the hearers, both 
saints and sinners, put into the form of peti- 
tions to God. Very little tefiection will be need- 
ed to convince us, that this method of praying, 
if it can be called prayer, is very common, nay, 
almost universal, and that it. is a very, great 
impropriety. What is,prayer, and what is its 
design? Is it not to express, to God, in a sim- 
ple, and earnest, and humble manner, the de- 
sires and emotions of the heart, respecting our 
relation to him, and our own and.others wants? 
What place, then,.can we with. propriety find, 
fer such subjects.as have been mentioned above? 
In prayer, there is a proper place for adoration, 
and. thanksgiviag, and confession, and supplica- 
tion, and intercession, but. none for doctrinal 
instruction, or exhortation, or sentimental de- 
clamation, however true, or however good, in 
their proper place. Surely, no place should be 
found:in prayer, for controversial. arguments, 
or rhetorical exhibitiogs. In this way, error- 
ists find advantage in the prosecution of their 
designs; and the advocates of truth, when they 
adopt.a similar mode, will generally find them- 
selyes at fault. Let all true ministers of the 
word, avoid the error, and examine well, and 
digest correctly, the subjects.of public prayer ; 

; { God, their 


their unto all.” 


be continued.) 


THE SYSTEM OF POPERY A8.EXHIBITED IN VISIT 
OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY. 


- The following narrative shows the danger to 
which our Protestant’ population is: exposed, 
from the activity of Popish emissaries; and sets 
forth the value of the formularies of our 
Church—the writings of our Reformers—as a 
powerful means, under God, of delivering from 
the snare“of Popery the feet of those who have 
been unwarily entangled in its meshes. 

The “Sisters of Mercy” having heard of a 
poor widow-woman sick in bed, seriously ilt, 
called at the house, and tried to persuade the 
widow and her daughter to join the Roman 

Catholic Church; they did not, however, on 
this occasion, obtain their wish. The widow 
soon afterward very much improved in health, 
and the daughter was taken ill; she grew much 
worse, and the Sisters of Mercy, continuing to 
pav their visits, were at length permitted to hold 
religious conversation with her: they urged the 
mother to have the priest, but this she refused. 
The daughter recovered. After a while, the 
widow was again taken ‘seriously ill, and her 
sickness. was unto death: The ‘Sisters of 
Mercy” continued their visits; and ultimately 
prevailed om her to receive the visits of the 
Roman Catholic Priest. When the priest at- 
tended her, he told her that unless she and her 
daughter embraced the faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church she could not be saved. He 
told her also, that she would never see her hus- 
band again, for that he had died a heretic, and 
was damned, and had gone to hell. The poor 
woman, being weak in faith, and frightened, 
believed what the priest had said; and from 
that time, until a few days before her death, 
she confessed to the priest. 

A priest and the “Sisters of Mercy,” con- 
tinued to visit her regularly: and she was at 
length so far ied into error, that she compelled 
her daughter to attend the Roman Catholic 
worship. On the first occasion of the young 
woman going to the Roman Catholic Chapel, the 
priest took her Bible from her.. This much griev- 
ed har; it had been given her by her father, be-, 
fore he last went to sea. The priest made her 
kneel. down to the image of the Virgin Mary, 
and told her that the Virgin Mother was inter- 
ceding for her. . 4 

The poor widow urged her daughter to fol- 
low the Roman Catholic religion. The widow 
was at last taken off rather suddenly, and died 
in the Roman Catholic faith; but her death was 
not announced at the convent. The priest and 
the. sisters:' of the convent afterward told the 
daughter that her mother could not enter hea- 
ven, because she had not had her mouth 
sealed. 

The! young woman was now left in the world 
in a state of destitution, desponding, despairing, 
unhappy: she had forsaken the holy religion 
which her father had taught her; she was fol- 
lowing the errors. of a\deceived. mother ; her 
former friends slighted her, because she had 
turned Roman Catholic; and no one seemed to 
care for her soul. She was much afflicted in 
mind, for she greatly doubted the correctness 
of the Roman Catholic creed. She went again 
to the chapel; but when she knelt down before 
the image, she prayed to God that it would 
please Him to convince her whether she was 
in the right way, or not. The sisters of the 
convent continued to call: at: her house, but 
she refused to see them; for'she now began to 
see the sad effects of her error in leaving the 
Protestant Charch: She inquiredof an old ac- 
quaintance one day whether ‘she could be re- 
ceived back again into Protestant: Church: 
The person, being inexpetienced, replied it was 
quite impossible, because she had altogether left 
the Church of England, and ‘joined the Roman 
Catholic ‘Church: (She was kept. in this de- 


er.” Upon a subsequent visit, s 


sponding state of mind for some weeks. In the 

meantime, one of the Visitors of the Poor heard 

of this destitute young female. She went to 


see her: they entered largely into the subject : 
the young woman freely opened her mind, and 


told all her grief; On leaving her, the Visitor 


begged her attention to the Homily, “ Of Pray- 


great gratitude for the kindness of calling her 
attention to the important subject of ** prayer,” 


and to the points of error in the Roman Catho-| 


lic Church respecting prayer; and said, “ If 
that Homily is Correct, then I- must be in er- 
ror.” She was requested to pause a while, and 
to rend other Homilies, such as that * Of the 
Reading and Knowledge of Holy Scripture,” 
“ Of the Misery of alt Mankind by Sin,” « Of 
Salvation’ only by Christ our Saviour,” and 
“ Against the Fear of Death.” After she had 
read these Homilies, und had held many ‘con- 


versations with her Visitor on their several sub- 


jects, she declared that she had been very much 
comforted, and begged to be informed whether 
she might return again to the Church of Eng- 
land. The Visitor engaged to wait upon the 
clergyman of the district, to ask the question 
for Ree and subsequently she had the gratifi- 
cation of introducing her to the clergyman, 
who has since received her back as a commu- 
nicant of the Church of England.—Church of 


England Magazine. 
INCONSISTENCIES. 


WHEN 4 PROTESTANT LOVES HIS CHURCH BETTER THAN His 
‘BIBLE. 


‘What did you think of the sermon to-day, 
Mrs, Benson?” inquired a friend. ‘I was pain- 
ed by it,” returned the other seriously, ‘and 
could almost have wept as I cast my eyes around 
our little church, and saw many there, who | 
knew were ignorant of the truths of salvation, 
and I fear, returned to their homes without hav. 
ing heard the Gospel.” ‘I am astonished to 
hear you say so,” rejoined Miss Parker, “ for 
my part, { was delighted; and having heard 
the duty of reading the Scriptures enjoined by 
the authority of the Church, which, the preach- 


er plainly proved, gives her warmest sanction 


to them, I shall return home t6 read my Bible 
with renewed pleasure.” ‘And so shall I,” 
replied Mrs. Benson, ‘‘not because I am told the 
Church honours it with her sanction; but that 
I may find a sure refuge from these winds of 
doctrine, which, if permitted, would, { am per 
suaded, desolate our fair Zion.” ‘Mrs. Ben- 
son,” continued Miss Parker, “there is a fault- 
finding spirit abroad, which is not afraid ‘to 
speak evil of dignities;’ it is not for us to say, 
of one placed over us by the Church, that he 
does not preach the Gospel; I think such a 
spirit much more likely to desolate the Church 
than a return to primitive usages, which you 
deprecate.” ‘I cannot agree with you,” re- 
plied Mrs. B., ‘it is the duty of a Christian peo- 
ple to ‘take heed how they hear,’ lest they re- 
ceive doctrine which will not stand the test, 
‘What think ye of Christ?’ He who has here- 
toforé ministered to me in holy things, would 
have considered his ministry in vain, did it not 
lead his people ‘to search out of the book of 
the Lord, and see whether things are so.” If 
you remember, it is written against Israel, that 
while the priests dealt treacherously ‘my peo- 
ple love to have it so.’” age a 

The ladies parted; Miss Parker to deplore 
the uncharitableness of her neighbour, and to 
lament the fault-finding spirit of the age; Mrs. 
Benson, to draw from the pure fountain of life 
food for her .soul, and to pray for the young 
minister, that he might henceforth preach Jesus. 
A stranger appeared among them the succeed- 
ing Sunday, and good Miss Parker’s devotions 
were disturbed; he wore no surplice; but with 
a devout'and fervent spirit, he offered the in- 
cense of prayer. The service over, he ascend- 
ed the pulpit, and Mrs. Benson’s eyes filled with 


tears of joy as she looked upon the simple coun-} 


try congregation, and read in their interested 
attention that they understood the message set 
before them of life and death; and her prayer 
accompanied it, that some might be led to say, 
“‘Sir, we would see Jesus.” Miss Parker fidget- 
ted in her seat, and, church over, her turn to 
criticise began. ‘ Almost like a Methodist meet- 
ing ;” said she, “to be sure, he could not alter our 
prayers, but | wonder what right he had tocast re- 
proach upon our bishops, by not wearing the sur- 
plice.” ‘I always feel inclined,” returned Mrs. 
B., “to apply the words of our Saviour to simi- 
lar omissions, ‘these ought ye to have done,’ 
but in this case | am sure it must have been ac- 
cidental. Were you not delighted with the ser- 
mon, Miss Parker?” ‘It was good!” replied 
she, “ but I like practical discourses. If | hear 
a sermon on repentance, or faith, or the love of 
God in my soul, it is an excellent sermon; but 
not practical, because | may deceive myself on 
those points, and think I possess them when | 
do not: buat if the duty of going to church, of 
almsgiving, of family prayer, is set before me, 
[ cannot deceive myself as to whether I practise 
them.” ‘ Miss Parker,” continued Mrs. Ben- 
son, smiling, * you forget the fault-finding spi- 
rit of the age in your remarks, and that he who 
to-day dispensed to us the word of life, is as 
much set over us by the Church as any minis- 
ter; but I presume the sin of fault-finding is 
chargeable only on those who mourn a muti- 
lated Gospel when they hear the Church 
preached; whereas the neglect which our 
preacher was guilty of to-day, merits the cen- 
sure of all good church people. I may not test 
a sermon by my Bible, but by the churchman. 
ship of the preacher. Those who thus cry, 
‘ The temple of the Lord,’ to my mind, see not 
the beauty of our primitive Apostolic Church, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone; they who tell me the Church sanctions 
the Scriptures, forget that ours is the Church o 

the New ‘Testament, where we find her minis-- 
try, her divine institution and her doctrines; 
and thus do they, in exalting the Church, take 
from her the only solid basis which supports 
her.” **Good morning, Mrs. Benson,” said 
Miss Parker, as the ladies reached their place 
of parting, and turning to her companion, re- 
marked, “I fear Mrs. Benson has brought some 
strange notions to disturb our quiet parish. 
There are always to be found some to trouble 
Israel, and hreak the unity of the Church. I! 
hope, Emma, you will not be led by her to cri- 
ticise your pastor, for he is certainly better 
qualified than we to judge what is proper doc- 
trine.” There are too many like Miss Parker 
among us, regarding the Church as the test of 
the Gospel. Llove my Church, | honour her 
ministry, as the divinely-appointed channel, 
through which Christ promises to be with her 
to the end of the world.. I see beauty in her 
every usage, from the pure white surplice 


(though I call it not a holy vestment) emblem 


of Christ’s righteousness, which alone can cov- 
er the sinner from destruction in the presence 
of God; and the black scarf, contrasting with 
its snowy folds to remind me of man’s guilt, to 
the very tubric which directs to be said, “‘ Here 
endeth the Second Lesson.” {[ think nothin 
unmeaning she- requires, and have often had 
my wandering thoughts recalled as the an. 
nouncement startled me—The Second 

ended;: how have [ benefitted by it? The op- 
portunity for this time, at least, is ended. But 
dearly as | lave my Church, all beauteous as 
she appears to me; the whole structare fades 


away ‘‘as the baseless fabric of a vision,” if | 


see not Christ ‘the chief corner-sione, ever pro- 
minent, ever exalted, supreme among ten thou- 
sand, and altogether lovely.” —Church of Eng. 


expressed] 


TENNENT. | 
“ While, on this sabject, (says his biogra- 


pher,) we may introduce another anecdote of] proceed 


this wonderful man, to show the dealings of 
God with him, and the deep contemplations of 
his mind. He was attending the duties of the 
Lord’s day in his own congregation, as usual, 
where the custom was to-have morning and 
evening service, with only half an hour’s inter- 
mission to relieve the attention. He had 
preached in the morning, and in the intermis- 
sion had walked into the wood for meditation, 
the weather being warm. He was: reflecting 
on the infinite wisdom of God, as manifested in 


alt his works, and particularly in the wonder-| 


ful method of salvation through the death and 
sufferings of his beleved, Son. This subject 
suddenly opened upon his mind with such a 
flood of light that his views of the glory and the 
infinite majesty of Jehovah were so inex- 
pressibly great as entirely to overwhelm him; 
and he fell almost lifeless to the ground. When 
he had revived a little, all he could do was to 
raise a fervent prayer that God would with- 
draw himself from him, or that he ‘ust’ per- 
ish under a view of his ineffable glory. When 
able to reflect on his situation he could not but 
abhor himself as a weak and despicable worm, 


| and seemed to be overcome with astonishment 
| that a creature so unworthy and insufficient 


had ever dared to attempt the instruction o 
his fellow-men in the nature and attributes of 
so glorious a Being. Overstaying his usual 
time, some of his elders went in search of him, 
and found him prostrate on the ground, unable 
to. rise, and incapabie of informing them of the 
cause. They raised him up, and, afier some 
time, brought him to the church and supported 
him to the pulpit, which he ascended on his 
hands and knees, to the no small astonishment 
of the congregation; He remained silent for a 
considerable time, earnestly supplicating Al- 
mighty God, (as he told the writer,) to hide 
himself from him that he might be enabled to 
address his people, who were by this time lost 
in wonder to know what had produced this 
uncommon event.. His prayers were heard, 
and he became able to stand up by holding on 
the desk. He now began the most affecting 
and pathetic address that the congregation had 
ever received from him. He gave a sur- 
rising account of the views he had of the 
infinite wisdom of God, and greatly deplored 
his own incapacity to speak to them concern- 
ing a being so infinitely glorious beyond all his 
powers of description. He attempted to show 
something of what had been discovered to him 
of the astonishing wisdom of Jehovah, of which 
it was impossible for human nature to form 
adequate conceptions. He then broke out into 
so fervent and expressive a prayer, as greutly to 
surprise the congregation, and to draw tears 
from every eye. A sermon followed that con- 
tinued the solemn scene, and made very lasting 
impressions on all the hearers.” | 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF KAPIOLANI. 


Who was Kapiolani? Her name was little 
known among the great and noble on earth; 
but “ her record is on high.” 

Kapiolani was born upon the island of Hawaii 
very near to the spot where Captain Cook was 
murdered.* She was a descendant of one of the 
leading families under the ancient kings of the 
island, and subsequently became the wile of a 
chief. 

Her Heathen Character.—The first mission- 
aries found her intemperate, dissolute, and de- 
graded. ‘There was scarcely a more degraded 
person on the. Islands, than Kapiolani. She 
gave herself up to every species of vice. She 
possessed, however, a very inquisitive and re- 
markably well-balanced mind. 

Her first Knowledge of the Gospel and its 
Results.—She was thrown, in the providence 
of God, near the missionaries, while on a visit 
to the island of Maui. With wonderful facility 
her mind perceived the truth and superiority of 
the new religion. And from that time to the 
hour of her death, a period of more than twenty 
years she was the unwavering friend and patron 
of the missionaries. ‘Through her influence a 
station was soon established upon Hawaii. And 
although the post occupied was at least sixteen 
miles from her residence, yet she, her husband, 
and their train, repeatedly went that distance to 
hear the preaching of the gospel. And what 
has been the result? The Church collected in 
this district, now numbers more than one thou- 
sand members in regular standing. And these 
are the church members whose labours and 
sacrifices to build the house of God, were de- 
scribed in the May number of the “ Dayspring.” 
The average attendance on the Sabbath is now 
one thousand four‘hundred. 

Change in three years.—Go back now and 
look at Kapiolani, in less than three years after 
she had, for the first time, heard the gospel. 
‘“« She is in every respect perfectly moral; she 
appears in a neat dress; has in many respects 
adopted the customs of refined society; and is, 
in her own character, raised so far above the 
generality of the nation, that one can hardly 
avoid the belief that she was educated among 
an enlightened people.”? But the change was 
not outward merely... | cil 

Her Spirituality.—‘I1 love to go to the 
house of God,’ she said to her pastor, ‘ for 
there I forget all about this world. When 
among the chiefs, I hear so much said about mn 
ney, and cloth, and land, and ships, and bargains, 
that it makes me sick, and | wish to go where 
] can hear about God, and Christ, and heaven ; 
this cures all my sickness, and | never = get 
tired of it.” In the same conversation she ask- 
ed her pastor, with great earnestness, whether 
he did not think she had two souls. She said, 
* It seems to me that I have one good soul and 
one bad one. . This. says, God is very good, 
and it loves God and prays to him, and loves 
Jesus Christ, and loves preaching, and loves to 
talk about good things. The other one says, 
It does no good to pray to God and go to meet- 
ing—and keep the Sabbath.’ | 

Her Descent into the Volcano.—Not far 
from this time an event occurred, peculiarly. il- 
lustrative of her character. Kapiolani descend- 
ed into the great volcano of Hawaii. In order 
to appreciate this act, let the reader remember 
that she, in common with all her countrymen, 
had entertained the most superstitious fears of 
this voleano ; that it was firmly believed to be 
the residence of Pele, a most vindictive and cruel 
goddess, who destroyed every one that offeud- 
ed her ; that this voleano, which is indeed, one 
of the most frightful in the world, was never 
approached without a peace-offering to the ter- 
rible goddess who resided there ; that no native 
was ever known to venture down into the cra- 
ter; and that the mind of. Kapiolani had but 
just awakened to the darkness of her.nation. 
Let all these things be considered, and what 
demonstration does it afford of the power of 
the gospel, that a heathen woman should de- 
termine to show her utter disbelief of the exis- 
tence of Pele, and. her freedom from all super- 
stitious fear, by. boldly descending: into the cra- 
ter, and that too in. spite of all the entreaties 
and resistance of her friends. ceeetirary 

The issue on which she placed the attempt. 
If lam. destroyed,’ she exclaimed, to. the 
multitudes, who entreated her to forbear, ‘ then 
you must all believe in Pele; but if Iam not, 
then you must all.tura to the palapala,’ (gospel.) 


Placing the matter on this ground: she gd 
4 ‘approached the crater. As she dréw near, t 


man whose business it was to feed Pele, by 
throwing berries into the crater, begged. her to 
ed no further. ‘* What,’ said she ‘ will be 
the harm?’ * You will die by Pele.’ She an- 
swered, ‘1 shall not die‘by your god; that fire 
was kindled by my God.’ Oaward she went: 

The Volcano a place of Prayer.—Descend- 
ing several hundred feet into the crater, she 
united with her attendants in prayer to the true 
God. What a scene! Below them rolled the 
fiery billows of the voleano—above and arouad 
them were the blackened and rugged sides of 
the crater, echoing tothe voice of prayer 
Having ended her devotions, she eat the ber- 
ries consecrated to Pele, and threw stones into 
the erater. The result was as might be expect- 
ed. The people proclaimed Pele destitute of 
power. 

Her ess in Piety.—In 1825 she was 
admitted to the church, and the same year es- 
tablished among the people a missionary so- 
ciety, which contributed the past year fifty dol- 
lars in aid of the mission. In 1826, the mis- 
sionaries bear the following testimony to her 

_*Nowoman io the. islands has so wholly 
given herself up to the influence and obedience 
of the gospel.’ She has a steady, firm, decided 
fittachment to the gospel. Her house-is fitted 
up in a very decent style, and is kept neat and 
comfortable, and her hands are daily employ- 
ed in some useful work.’ | : 

Kapiolani died May 5th, 1841, and at this 
date, more than fifteen years after. the preced- 
ing testimony was given, the missionaries 
write, ‘ Her end was one of peace, and a deci- 


ded evidence that your missionaries have not} 


laboured in vain. Her life was a continual 
evidence of the elevating and purifying effects 
of the gospel.’ 

To this Christian life, closed by so triumph- 
ant a death, let the opposer of missions come, 
for an answer to his objections, and the faint- 
hearted in the cause, for motives of encourage- 


ment.— Dayspring. 


MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL AT THE LAST DAY. 

‘¢ Dear brethren, our office is no ordinary 
one. We are ambassadors from the King of 
kings and Lord of lords to a-revolted world. 
Never had men committéd to them an embassy 
of such deep and everlasting moment. No 
work ever undertaken by mortals was so im- 
portant, so solemn, or connected with such 
amazing consequences. Among all the thou- 
sands to whom we preach, not one but will take 
an impression from us that will never wear out. 
The fate of millions through succeeding genera- 
tions depends on our faithfulness; Heaven and 
hell will forever ring With recited memorials of 
our ministry. And oh! our own responsibility. 
There is for us no middle destiny. Our stake 
is for a higher throne of glory, or for a deeper 
hell. For, tosay nothing of the souls commit- 
ted to our care, our work leads to the altar. 


| Our home is by the side of the Shekinah. We 


have daily to go where Nadab and Abihu went, 
and to transact with Him who darted his light- 
ning upon them. It is a solemn thing to stand 
so near the holy Lord God. Let us beware 
how, by unhallowed fervours, we bring false 
fire before the Lord. Let us not fail to devote 
to our work our. best. powers, our unceasing 
application, consecrated by unremitting prayer. 


_ Anything rather than careless preparations for 


the pulpit; and a sleeping performance. of it. 
Forget your father, forget your mother, but 
forget not this infinite work of God. Soon we 
shall appear with our respective charges before 


the judgment seat of Christ: What a scene’ 


will then open between a pastor and his flock, 
when all his official conduct towards them shall 
be scrutinized, and all their treatment of him 
and his gospel shall be laid open : when it shall 
appear that an Omnipresent eye followed him 
into his study every time he sat down to write 
a sermon, and traced every line upon his paper, 
and every motion of his heart; and followed 
lrim into the pulpit, and watched every kindling 
desire, every drowsy feeling, every wandering 
thought, every reach after fame, Ah, my dear 
brethren, when you hear on the right hand the 
songs of bursting praise that you ever had ex- 
istence, and on the left hand behold a company 
of wretched spirits, sending forth their loud la- 
ment that you had not warned them witha 
stronger voice, will you not regret that all your 
sermons. were not more impassioned, and all 
your prayers more agonizing? But what is that 
[ see! A horrid shape, more deeply seared 
with thunder than the rest, around which a thou- 
sand dreadful beings, with furious eyes and 
threatening gestures, are venting their raging 
curses! It is an unfaithful pastor, who went 
down to hell with most of his congregation : 
and those around him are the wretched beings 
whom he has decoyed to death. My soul turns 
away and cries, give me poverty, give me the 
curses of a wicked world, give me the martyr’s 
stake, but, O my God, save me from unfaithful- 
ness to thee and to the souls of men.”— 
Griffin. ! 


TRIUMPH OF RELIGION. 

Before every enemy can be put under our 
Saviour’s feet, many exertions must be made, 
much treasure expended, and many ba‘tles 
fought. Satan, the prince and god of this world, 
will not resign his usurped dominion without a 
struggle. ‘The more clearly he peceives his 
time is short, the greater will be his wrath and 
the more violent his efforts. During that. por- 
tion of time which yet remains, the war which 
he has long waged with the Captain of our sal- 
vation, will be carried on with unexampled 
fury. If you would survey the progress and 
results of this war, cast your eyes over the 
world, which is to be at once the field of bat- 
tle, and the prize of victory. See the earth 
filled with strong holds and high places, io 
which the Prince of darkness has fortified'and 
made himself strong against the Almighty. 
See all the hosts of hell, and a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants, the power, the wealth, 
the talents, and influence of the world, ranged 
under his infernal standard. See his whole 
artillery of falsehoods, sophistries, objections, 
temptations, and persecutions, brought into the 
field, to be eniployed against the cause of truth. 
See ten thousand pens, and ten times ten thou- 
sand tongues, hurling his poisoned darts among 
its friends. On the other hand, see the com- 
paratively small band jof ourj Saviour’s faith- 
ful soldiers drawn up in opposing ranks, and 
advancing to the assault, clothed in panoply di- 
vine, the banner waving over their heads, while 
in their hands they wield unsheathed the sword 


of the Spirit, the word of God, the only wea- 


pon which they are allowed, or wish to employ. 
The charge is sounded, the assault is made, 
the battle is joined—far and wide its fury ra- 
ges; over mountains and plains, over islands 
and continents, extends the long line of con- 
flict; fora time, alternate victory and defeat 
wait.oo either side. Anon infuriated shouts 
from the opposing ranks announce to the world 
that the cause of Christ is losing ground, or 
that some Christian standard-bearer is 
Meanwhile, far above the noise and tumult: 
the battle, the Captain, of our. salvation sits. se- 
rene, issuing his commands, directing the mo- 
tions of his followers, sending seasonable aid 
to such’ as are ready to faint, and occasionally 
causing to be seen the lighting down of his 
own glorious arm before which whole ‘sq 


rons fall, or fly, or yield themselves willio 
captives. Feeble, and yet more feeble still, 
radually becomes the of his foes. 
louder still, rise the triumphant 
acclamations of his: friends, vill at. length the 
ery of victory! victory! resounds {rom eurth to 
heaven—victory! victory.! is echoed back from 
heaven to earth. The warfare ceases —the 
prize is won—all enemies are put under the 
conquering Saviour’s feet; the whole earth 
with joy receives her king; and his kingdom, 
which consists in righteousness, and peace, an 


1] holy joy, becomes co-extensive with the world. 


— Payson. 


From the Charleston Obnerver, ; 
OBITUARY OF TRE REV. DR. BROWN. 
Another of the fathersof the Southern Church 
slumbers in the dust. To the list of the dead 
we have now to add the name of the venerable 
Dr. Brown. A sweeter disposition, a warmer 
heart, a more ardent zeal for the glory- of God, 
or a. readier utterance, belonged to fo man 
whom we have ever familiarly ‘known, The 
subjoined communication contains a brief sketch 
of his varied and useful life. But upon whom 
will his mantle fall with a double portion of his 
An aged servant and faithful minister of 
Christ, the Rev. John Brown, D.D., has closed 
his earthly pilgrimage. He died at Fort Gaines, 
Georgia, on the 11th December, 1842, in the 
eightieth year of his age, and. fifly-filth of his 
ministry. Such a man should not be suffered 
to pass from among us without notice. It is 
true that the characteristic modesty and meek- 
ness of our venerable friend, in ‘his life-time, 


would have shrunk from such notice as we| & 


would now delight to bestow, had we more am- 
ple materials at hand. Dr. Brown had outlived 
all his cotemporaries in the ministry ; and, in 
the language of a near relative, who was ap- 
plied to on the subject, ‘seldom spoke of him- 
self, even in his old age, and we have been neg- 
ligent in treasuring up that which we are now 
desirous to know.” The history of a life so 
eminently devoted to the cause of benevolence, 
so intimately connected with the early growth 
of Presbyterianism, in our Southern Zion, would 
be truly interesting and instructive, even at this 
day. Instead of this, we can only offer a 
meagre outline ; and we offer it, not from any 
idle wish to honour the pious dead, but as. an 
example, an incentive, to the living. 

John Brown was born in county Antrim, Ire- 
land, 15th June, 1763... (His father was very 
poor, and emigrated with his family to Ameri- 
ca, in 1767, upon the King’s bounty for set- 
tling the Carolinas. He selected’ his bounty 
land near Catawba river, in Chester district, 
South Carolina, lived on it for fifty years, an 
died there in his ninety-sixth year.) The suf- 
ferings of his father from lingering disease, for 
many years, compelléd the son to labour at 
home, to aid inthe support of the family. His 
mother, however, could! read and write, and 
taught him as much. his sixteenth year, 
he was permitted to attend school for nine 
months. But this was in the midst of the 
war of the Revolution: and he abandoned 
these peaceful pursuits, and volunteered’ for 
the cause of liberty in a campaign against 
the tories. He joined General Sumter’s com- 
mand, was’ in ‘the’ battle of Fish Dam Ford, 
and another, besides some skirmishes with 
the tories; and enjoyed his General’s confi- 
dence so far, as to be ‘selected for the danger- 
ous’ and responsible duty of express rider, 
through a country infested with enemies. __ 

On the return of peace, he again enjoyed the’ 
advantages of a grammar school for nine 
months more, in his nineteenth year. ‘This 
school was in the old Waxhaw settlement, and 
while there, he was the classmate of Andrew 
Jackson. At the close of this year, he pro- 
fessed religion ; and became a téacher of youth 
himself for the two succeeding years, He then 
determined to prepare for and devote himself 
to the ministry of the gospel, and commenced; 
the study of Divinity, including the original 
languages in which the Scriptures were writ- 
ten, under the Rev. Dr. McCorkle, near Salis- 
bury, in North Carolina. 

_ In the summer of 1788, he was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Orange, at Dr. 
McCorkle’s church ; and on the 27th Novem- 
ber, was married to Mary McCulloch, a mem- 
ber of that church. After the usual probation, 
his ordination took place at Poplar Tent church, 
in North Carolina ; when he was called to the 
old Waxhaw church, and there preached for 

From 
North Carolina, living there about two years ; 
and then removed to Salisbury, where he con- 
tinued to reside until 1809. His reputation for 
pulpit eloquence was then at its height, for his 
ministry had been wonderfully blessed in the 
great revival of religion which prevailed in the 


‘| upper country of North and South Carolina, 


during the first four or five years of the pre- 
sent century.* He had also acquired much 
repute asa successful instructor of youth; for 
ministers then, as now, were too often inade- 
quately supported, and obliged to engage in 
secular employments to make up the deficiency. 
During the year 1809, Dr. Brown (although he 
had never been north of the Potomac,) received 


* Not long before his death, Dr. Brown related 
to the writer and others, two incidents connected 
with the great revival alluded to, which are worthy 
to be recorded as possessing an abiding interest in 
the history, of our Southern Charch,, viz. the origin 
of camp meetings, and the introduction of the prac- 
tice of calling up mourners under conviction for spe- 
cial prayer and conversation. 

In 1801, a meeting of Presbytery in the upper 
part of North Carolina, (place and time not remem- 
bered,) drew together a large concourse of people, 
to enjoy the preaching of the gospel. any of 
them attended from a great distance; and in num- 
bers far beyond the means of the neighbourhood to 
provide for their comfort. Yet, under every priva- 
tion they continaed to attend, until Presbytery had 
closed. its business ; and then separated, only after 
the ministers had agreed to hold a protracted meet- 
ing within a few weeks, when the people could re- 
assemble, better supplied with food -and ‘shelter. 
Sach was the occasion of the frat ca 
was attended by thousands, many from a distance 
of forty or fifty'miles. The Spirit of God. was in 
the meeting, aod many were the trophies of redeem- 
ing love. The advantage of united and protracted 
efforts upon people who had for a season come oat 
from the world, its pleasures; and cares, to seek the 
salvation of their souls, was so evident to the men 


of God, that they proceeded to the appointment of} D 


other camp meetings. — 

During these, meetings, the cases of conviction 
and distress for unpardoned sin were so numerous, 
and so constant the calls upon ministers to visit, 
converse, and pray with them at their tents, that it 


was often impossible to attend to them atall. By 
these multiptied and exciting visitations, the preach-| 


ers often found themselves exhausted and di 
fied for public speaking. After a consultation amon 


_ themselves, it was resolved to invite such as desir 
prayer and conversation, — for that purpose, | 
tion was dismissed. By this} ndustry 
4 and makes a nian understood and valued in all 


after the. co | Ly 
means all enjoyed the privilege, and the time, and 
stréngth of the ministers were turned'to the best’ac- 
count, ‘This, was the simple origin, at least at the 


South, of anxious or inquiry meetings. ‘The authors} 
of the méasare acted under éxtraordinary civcum-} 


oe clearly indicated by the 
nger of God, end. ere by NO means onsible for 
ite our day. in ihe hands of indlecreat 


‘who resort to the measure as'a mere machine to get 


Waxhaw, he went to’ Wadesboro’,| 


camp. meeling.. It} 


a call chutch ia tik chs 
of New York, and in the same year was efecto 


Professor of Logic'and Moral Philosophy inthe 


South Carolina College. He decided in.favout 
of the Professorship, and removed to Golumbia 
in October of that. year. Connected with his 
other duties, was that of Chaplain to Collegé. 
Even so late as 1810, the Methodists:alone iad 
erected a house for public yy at the cap, 
ital of South Carolina; and Dr, Brown's 
istry at the College chapel was largely attend- 


d| ed by the citizens of Columbia. ‘It'd few months — 


he collected the nucleus of a little Presbyterian- 

chareh there, consisting, at first, as-nearly as 

can be of only seven members... 
1, Dr. Brown was elected President of 


Franklin Gotlege, Georgia, aud tentoved to 
Athens. Here’ too, ‘the | responsible du- 


lies of his, stauion, the cause of Christ was not 
forgotten ; but the ground work of a, Presbyte- 
rian church in Athens was soon laid, beginning 
with fourteen members. 
in 1817, Dr. Brown retired from the College 
to a: farm.ia the vicinity. Various causes had 
conspired to distract the Senatus Academicu 
with divisions and jealousies; and this mac 
and’ benevolent disciple followed the precept of 
his Master, to avoid contention and strifé. The 
support of his family, however, soon urged him 
into more active life, and, in 1820, he took 
charge of the Academy in Monticello, Géorgia. 
From this field of labour he was called; iv 1823} 
to the pastoral care of Mount) Zion church, 
Hancock county,;where he preached for twelve 
years. The growing infirmities of ‘age, afier 
passing the divine allotment of three score and 
ten, induced him to withdraw from further con- 
nexion with the Church, and he. removéd to be 
with some of his children, to Fort Gaines, Geors 
ia, early in the year 1836, at the beginning of 
the late Creek war. After a residetice of a few 
months, Dr. Brown was called to surrender thé 
wife, whom he had cherished and loved for al- 
most half a century, who died in, the joys of 
faith and hope, 12th December, 1836, in her 
seventy-second year. Like good old Simeon, 
he now awaited divine permission that he too 
might depart in peace. Still,-as far as.age and 
infirmity permitted, he continued to,preach. the 
cross of Christ—for the religious destitutions 
were truly great in the new settled frontier 
The Lord had still one other important work 
in reserve for him; and it. was.a worthy con- 
summation of his pious labours. The Syn 
of South Carolina: and Georgia, at theit ‘ses- 
sions in 1840, set off a new Presbytery, em- 
bracing part of Florida and adjacent counties of 
Georgia, including Dr. Brown among the min- 
isters of which it was to be composed. The 
presence of ‘this venerable father in Christ had 
a most inspiring influence upon the hearts of 
those who had taken a deep interest in the for- 
mation of the new Presbytery, for it, seemed a 
token that God saactioned and would bless the 
effort. Dr. Brown was able,'not only to at’ 
tend the first sessions of the Presbytery of Flor- 
ida, in Talahassee, but its subsequent meelings 
in Marianna, Monticello, and Quincy, often 
travelling alone more than a hundred miles for 
this purpose. At all these meetings, his labours, 
as Moderator, in the pulpit, in the prayer mieet~ 
ing, in the social circle, were animated, grate. 
ful, and cheering. The effect of these exciting 
labours upon himself, seemed to be, in his own 
ney “to catry him back for tén years of 
his life.” 


From various .causes, Dr. Brown had never : 
‘been a Commissioner in the General Assembly 


of the Presbyterian Church, but now consented 
to serve the new Presbytery in that character. 
His presence in the Assembly of 1841, with 
that of another venerable missionary, (Dr..Mc- 
bee both from destitute portions of the 
Church, appealing to it for more efficient effort 
in the cauise.of Domesttc Missions, was deeply 
felt by, that body. 
_ At last the hour of. his release arrived ; and 
the immortal spirit, freed from its crumbling 
tenement, was about to be condiicted home | 
Abraham’s bosom. © His health and strength 
had gradually failed for many weeks; yet he 
could scarcely be restrained from attempting to 
meet his Presbytery on the Ist of November. 
He suffered great bodily pain in his last iliness; 
but was wonderfully calm in his mind.’ His 
greatest fear was that he was too, impatient to 
die. He said to those around him, that “ the 
same Saviour and doctrines which he had 
preached for: fifty-four years, he still ‘recom- 
mended, for he found them fully sufficient in 
death,” Conscious that death was rapidly ap- 
proaching, he took leave of his’ children and 
friends with his useal calmness of manner, ask: 
ed them to sing, *; Why do we. sturt and fear 
to die,” and ina few momentsexpired. . 
It Would have been delightful to have inter- 
spersed this scanty outline with some of the 
many incidents which’ must have occurred in 
his long and efficient ministry. In the memory 
of many now living in the fields of his early la- 
bours, the name of Waxhaw Brown is still ven- 
erated for that mild, affectionate, pathetic elo+ 
quence, which gushed from a heart ribs ti 
with benevolence and love, and rarely failed 
reach the hearts of his hearers. w many 
immortal souls was he instrumental’in gather 
ing together, few in numbers and feeble ‘as in: 
fancy then, that now are among the Targest and 


strongest of our-churchest-The record may | 


be lost to earth, but; in. heaven they .will. form 
bright stars in hiscrownof glory. | 
hat’a lesson ‘too, to our youth, that. thé 
Irish pavper’s son, the little illiterate express: 
rider of Sumter, should have risen to a Profesr 
sor’s chair.in one College, and tothe Presi; 
dency of another, having first sought the king- 
dom of heaven, ‘adorning’ his profession 
sixty years, and counting all else but loss ‘so 
that he might save. souls to Christ!., “He being 
dead, yet speaketh.” di ol 4 


OF LIVING? 
Hugh Peters, an English preacher 3f the se- 
venteenth left as a daugh- 
ter, in the year 1660, some “ Rules of Living, 
of which other persons would reap the benefit, 
if they would conform to his excellent'standard. 
_“ Whosoever would live long and blessedly, 


he shall attain to that which he desireth;. 


aac 


Though ig divine, lawful, godly. 
Tatk ‘tittle; honest, trues) 
Works: —profitable, holy, charitable. to . 
Manners —grave, courteous, cheerful. | 


jet —lemperate, convenient, frugal. 


Apparel —sober, neat, comely. 

Will —confident, obedient; ready. 
‘Sleep. =m moderate, quiet, sen ble. 
Prayers |—short, devout, often, fervent, 


Recreation —lawful, brief, seldom. 


Memory —of death, punishment, glory.” 


_ There is no art,or. science that is tc difficult 


for industry to attain to; it is the gift of tong 


-eountriés, ‘and by all nations; it is the philose- 
pher’s stone, that- turns, all’ metals, and .even 
stones, into gold, and suffers. not want.to break 
into its dwelling; it is the north-west passage, 
that brings the merchant’s ship as'soon to him as 
he can desire. In @ word, it conquers all ‘ene- 

ies, and makes fortune itself pay .contributiea, 
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cares, Sohours, thpir pleasurés, are all}\sip'to desolation, Sieh wes the stz ;by} appreciate or deligh conqu¢yor} orders Christian soldiers to es- 
of passing more, theif tinie, their privi-| When in Septefnber preget the law requiring who is tely) and do wr to the wooden gates of 
SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1843." | ‘heir hopes, ¢-Claims ry retain immutably “holy, and just ,and just, and good.”"} gigantic and vauntingly records 
Ly 2 ; ' phen may also, among) of heaven. Is life thus a vapour? are all the} about, A congregation of about forty arge) an adequate suppost; The Shorter Catechism, ‘S. B. | on the gates that a British eman has 
&c.; The Testimony of History against the himself restored them to a heathen temple— 


and small, attended. The Board of Domestic 
Missions aided the enterprise, and the meetings 
The? le ralli »and A 
spitit prevailed. In mber it was judged 
that matters were ripe for the organization of a 
church, Application was acedrdingly made to 

Banner of the Cross} the Presbytery of New York, and on December 
exults that.the Episcopal periodical press of this} 20th, a church was formed consisting of sixteen 


temporal pursuits of man like the fitful blast ? 
Then it becomes both the writer and the reader, 
dlike passing away,|to s¢cute a thore enduring 
inheritance, in a world where the enjoyments of 
the saints will be perpetual and cternal. 


modern publications, well take the place, which 
ez has too frequently been devoted to such writers 
Da ton as Scott, Byron, and Bulwer. Even the re- 
fvivar.—A gentleman in Dayton, Ohio, in ions of the mind, should conduce to its in- 
congequence of such reading, which is to weak: 
‘enandpollutethemind, Magy ofthe mest popular 


was, while flourishing, the 
n in which were cted by _ ig pri 

bloody rites, and the! Med 
the nameless crimes incidental to a worship at 
once so filthy, so cruel, and so obscene, as was 
carried. on within. its. walls. .No wander, that 
the great of ignorant and unreflecting 
Hindus, have had irresistibly to record. this 
strange procedure ns a formal nition, on 
the part of the. sup government, of the 


For the Presbyterian. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE LONDON CHRIS- 


_ Mr, Editor—Some of your readers have 
seen with surprise the republication of the 
monthly numbers of the London Christian Ob- 
server, recommended by séveral of the most 
venerable and influential names in our own 
Church. Their attestation must be understood 


six. months, or Two 
advance. 


Church of Rome; 


sion of The 
tares, by Flemi 
Sketches of Church History, by Wharey; The 


—= 
ulfilling of Scrip- 
_Bovelty ‘of Popery ; 


Chief End of man, by Hall.—copies of the 
above tracts and books I would suggest to be 
the first purchase; and I would hope that of the 
several tracts, one hundred copies of each might 
be procured. 


If these baoks and tracts are then boxed up 


Barnes. The results thus far areencouraging; 


members, dismissed for this purpose from. six 


silent, “deep, sdlenib, 


rk 


poral |” bag G 
aid 


‘ 


extraordinary 


rhe 
writer, says, work. is , still, going on and 
incressing-in power... No undue 
excitement, parade of. anxious ‘seats, but 
heart-felt, atid heart- 

marching, emotions, ..eharacterize ,the exer- 
cises: Spirit of God: is evidently -here| 
working"wonders. ‘‘Aud'it is‘not only here but 
Ag. going. on..; lo, Springfield, Urbana, 
Troy, Carlisle, Pequea,:more.attention appears 
to'be‘devoted to the transaction of business for 
eternity, than fot time, ' How all things éarth- 
ly dwindle into insignificance when. we cap 
bring our.minds seriously and calmly to view 
it the light of eternity ; and how ‘great the 
infatuation which leade men to hazard the soul’s 


‘magazines of the day are filled'with novels in 
mifiaturé and’ it is deplorable to see with what 
their Tore-gick tales sought after. 
‘Whatever the world does, professing Christians 
‘should’ set-an example, and in their lightest 
reading they should study improvement. 

New Pustication.—Mr. James M. Camp- 
bell of Philadelphia;-has issued-a Prospectus for 
the’ publication’ of “’The’ Biblical Cabinet,” a 
monthly" periodical, which is to embrace Valua- 
ble’and costly treatises on Thedlogy.* It will 
be printed in. an octavo form, double columns, 
and on fine paper; and the first book it will 
contain will be Neander’s History of the Chris- 
tian Religion during the first three centuries, 
We.cordially commend the plan, and. hope it 
may meet with due encouragement. : 


| of the dark ages. 


eternal welfare for any. thing or all things tem- 


G 


tan, in 


af 


oF Geoorarny.— Messrs. 
‘Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia, have commen- 


Meeting of the Genera] Assembly 
of the” Irish: Presbyterians, convened by the 
Modérator, Was 10'be held in Belfast onthe 15th 
ot February, to, consider the Church of Scot-| 
land and. the Marriage Questions. Ban- 
ner of Ulster, in reference to this Meeting, says, 


ced’ the publication’ in numbers, of a complete 
Encyclopedia of Geography, comprising a com- 
plete.description of the earth, physical, statis- 
tical, civil, and: political, exhibiting its relations 
tothe heavenly bodies, its physical structure, 
the natural history of each country, and the 


‘We hope the discussion may subserve the cause 


country is high-church with a solitary excep- 
tions’ The honourable and truly enviable -ex- 
ception the Episcopal Recorder of” Philael- 
phia, which is labouring to build, up Christ’s 
spiritual temple,, while its enemies, with eyes 
fixed on the earth, are scraping up the rubbish 
‘It is deplorable to see how 
the arrogant doctrine of Episcopal exclusive- 
ness has diffused itself, and poisoned some of 
the fountains to which Episcopalians are ac- 
customed to resort for religious information. 


MILLENARIANISM.—We have received sev- 
eral articles on the subject of Millenarianism, 
which we have withheld, in consequence of an 
arrangement.entered into with the Rev. Wm, 
L. McCalla, by which he is to be heard through 


our columns in opposition to the views of ‘Lite- 


ralists, By a note in the paper of to-day, it 
will be seen that ‘Mr. :McCalla is, lecturing on 
the subject, and that. from his notes, his views 
will be prepared for otit columns. When he is 
done, any able Millenarian may take up his pen 
on the opposite side. This is according to our 
practice, and as impattial journalists, we will 
hear both sides, before we commit ourselves. 


different churches, .At the first communion, on 
the 2d Sabbath of Janaary, nine more: persons 
were added, four.of the number being on pro- 
fession,. During the month of January, the 
congregation was legally organized, by the 


choice of a Board of Trustees. Meanwhile the 
meetings were . becoming more full, and more 
interesting. An excellent spirit prevailed, and 
several instances of hopeful conversion oecur- 
red. ‘The people were iow encouraged to be- 
lieve that the establisment would become per- 
manent, and took, measures for the settlement 
of a Pastor, which is accomplished, as above 
stated. The special attention to religion con- 
tinues. ‘Ten persons have already been ex- 
amined by the session for admission to the 
church, at the approaching communion, seven 
of whom are interesting men, and others are 
known as indulging hope, or deeply anxious. 
Such is the state of things among a congrega- 
tion which does not yet much exceed one’ hun- 


dred, independent of the’ Sabbath school, an in- 


teresting body of more than fifty children. A 
house of worship is yet to be built, and when that 
is accomplished, there is the best reason for be- 
lieving that a good congregation will be estab- 


and sent to me, I will undertake the labour of 
distributing them; selling when [ can get a 
parenesers and giving when I think it proper. 

“he money accruing from the sale of such of 
the works as may be bought, I pledge myself 
to put into the treasury of the Board of. Do- 
mestic Missions. By this plan the benevolent 
contributor will be effecting two important 
things with the same money. He will send the 
writings which,entering many a house, shall by 
the blessing of God, work much good—instruct- 
ing and arousing to duty; and then with the 
same money returned, will send after these 
books, the living Minister, who, having his way 
prepared and opened by his silent predecessors, 
shall work moreefficiently. If this proposition 
meets with an answer in the hearts of any whom 
God has blessed with this world’s goods—and 
if the effort on this small scale shall work well, 
I hope it may be enlarged and extended. If | 
had money I would give-it, but not having that, 
1 will give my time and labour, and will cheer- 
fully undertake to distribute as many copies of 
the various. works as may be sent to me. I live 
near to the Mississippi river, and can conveni- 
ently receive any box that mightbesent. The 
address which should be written upon any par: 
cel is: “Rev. R. G. Barret, Meelyes Landing, 
Cape Girardeafi county, Missouri.” 

I hope, my dear sir, you will use your influ- 
ence to secure the execution of this little plan: 
and I pray God that he may put it into the hearts 
of some to open their purses for the object. The 
tracts on Presbyterianism and on the office of 


as ere the reading of the Observer in 
Presbyterian families; for although we might 
wish that the efforts of that poblication to resist 
the heresies of the Church of England could be 
made available to the same purpose on behalf 
of the English Church in the United States, f 
suppose we are not called upon to provide the 
remedy—at least at the expense of our own 
health. Now the Christian Observer is, exclu- 
sively, an Episcopal work. {t sustains, tho- 
roughly and prominently, all the principles of 
the English Chorch Establishment, and all the 
errors of the prelatical system and the liturgical 
order. Whilst its temper is, in general, kind to 
the dissenters, and its doctrinal views evangeli- 


cal, the very first number of the American re:| o¢ 


print'shows that it does not tolerate the union of 
“churchmen” in the public worship of any 
other denomination ; and the doctrines of 
the Calvinistic Articles of the English Church 
have been constantly mingled with the precepts 
of men touching prelacy and all its works. 
The Observer has given no Small space to arti- 
cles on the edifying questions how particular 
feasts and festivals must be calendered; what 
postures must be assumed at this or that part 
of the service: and the solution of distressing 
scruples of conscience about the proper side of 
the chancel for certain performances, the shif- 
ting of surplices and other matters, which, how- 
ever essential in a system of forms, can be 
scarcely expected to build up Presbyterian 
Christians in the gospel. Surely we are not if 
such destitution of periodical works that we must 


truth and authority of their péstiferous super- 

stilion, and the iaviolable sacredness of one of 
its most celebrated shrines’! ble; how- 
ever, as is this result, it is not all. Apart, al-. 
together, from the dishonour that is reflected on 
the cause of Christianity—the cause of the one” 
living and true God, Jehovah, Lord of Hosts, 
who has sworn that his glory he will not give 

to another—the measure has been denounced 
by all competent judges, on account of its be- 

ing as impolitic aa it ia. manifestly unchristian.; 
A large proportion, of the Indian Princes are 

Mussulmans. Now, Lord Ellenborough, by so 

warmly and enthusiastically espousing the catise: 
of Hinduism against the insults and. outrages. 
ism, -has given mortalofience to- 
the haughty followors of the false prophet, has 

exasperated and eavenomed their religions jeal- 

ousies, and thus inflicted a blow on the internal 

stability of our Indian Empire which it.may re-. 
quire years of conciliation, and _palliatives. of 
consummated wisdom to repair. So true it is,, 
that when Christian statesmen, Christian, go-, 
vernors, or Christian subjects, once swerve. 
from the straight path of duty so clearly pre., 
sented in God's holy oracles, they are sure: 
to get adrift.amidst the shoals. and. quicksands. 
of an ever shifling worldly expediency, whence, 
except by a miracle of mercy, they can scarce- 
ly expect ever to be extricaied. Never did Go- 

vernor-General come to India, of whom all peo. 
ple, whether friends or foes, were more predispo- 
sed to think favourably, and expect well. Never 
has there been one who, by. his personal de-. 


“there are especial Teasons for ‘desiring 8 nu- industry; commerce, political institutions, and] of the gospel. | ps oe : | Elder, I much desire to have circulated among borrow of the English and of Episcopalians. If meanour, his flightly freaks, and wayward capri- 
rous attendance of la mbers at this event- civil and social state of all nations. By Hugh ee | | ns of the Gospel. | ‘no Elder is| ¥@ Want a monthly work, let us revive the : phan “it tied 
merous attendance of lay members a | | | | | , ) all my people. The officqof Ruling Elder is — __| ces, and headatrong inconsistencies, and violent 
Motray, F: R. 8S. E., assisted by other‘learned| Inrercourse Caina.—The New York 7 not understood by the le nor by the Elder-| Christian Advocate. If we want the best articles | 
ful: period,” Marray, 8 | | cor 7 y people y the he at: tne extremes, has so speedily and so. absolutely left, 
men, Two numbers of this truly valuable} Commercial Advertiser has an interesting letter For the Presbyterian. {| ship ti emselves; it is not properly valued by the liek Ir. himself without a defender.and without a friend. 
oF LaXp.—A meeting of the| work have appeared, It will be completed in| from Canton, from which we learn that Com-| BROTHERLY LOVE. church. Your’s in best of all) be Serious and sober men are at lepgth begin- 
Siders from the different parishes from Scot-| twenty-four parts, at twenty-five cents a part,|) modore Kearney, commanding the naval forces} Mr. Editor—l have been pleased, to see nd-on the call for ia right earnest alarmed lest, in 

elders from the different parishes from Scot. y pa ty P y . pe y Chis fitful 
iand.took place on Wednesday the let of Feb-| with eloven hundred engravings. The whole| of the United States in-that quarter had address-| Several articles of late in the Presbyterian, on traly-useful in the Observer, and in the other| hastily, 
is revised br lime by| let the Go » asking that th the subject of Brotherly Love. It would, per For the Presbyterian. eminent works of the times. TRENT. solve to originate, and, doggedly. det 
ruary; ‘at Edinburgh: The Lord Provost in up to the present time by haps, be useful if there were more articles on LITERALISM. the atability 
the chair.’ ?Mr. Dunlop read a schenie for carry-| Thomas G. | WHR Mig placed on this and kindred subjects, tending to the culti- Sor lity and wellare of this great, 
rel of its disru "Phe same publishers have issued three num-| the same footing with the British. ‘The answer} vation and manifestation of the Christian graces. Mr. Editor—Sometime ago you published From the Correspondent of the London Record. | empire. 
was very satisiactory, and states that proper ism before the Presbytery of New York, with But will this procedure secure us in the small- 


Calcutta, Dec. 17, 1842.—The most re- 
markable event connected with the general 
cause of religion which has occurred here during 
the last month, is the Proclamation of the Go- 
vernor-General in reference to the restoration 
of the gates of the idolatrous temple of Som- 
nauth. That your readers may understand 
the bearings of the subject, it is necessary to 
advert to certain points in the history and 
mythology of India. In the peninsula of Gujer- 
at, between Bombay and the Indus, close to the 
sea, lies the district: commonly known under 
the name of Cattynear. ‘This region is cele- 
brated in the sacred writings of the Hindus. 
There is said to have taken place the most re- 
nowned conflict, in the mythologieal legends of 
this singular people—a conflict in which “sixty 
millions of combatants were engaged, and all 
slain except about a'dozen!” There, too, is 
the identical spot where the popular deity Krish- 
na is said to-have received the fatal wound which 
put a period to his eventful incarnation.— 
There, also, on the sea-shore stood the city and 
temple of Somnauth, or Soma-natha, that is, 
Lord of the Moon. In this tomplo wae believed 
to be enshrined one of the twelve images of 
Shiva, the third or destroying power of the 
Hindu Triad, which were fabled to have fallen 
bodily from heaven. Alfogether, the district 
and the temple came to be regarded as amongst 
the holiest: and most remarkable even in this 
land of prodigies. The natural and inevitable 
consequence was, that thousands and tens o 
thousands annually resorted thither, as merit- 
seeking pilgrims. And, in. those high and 
palmy days of superstition, the fruits of those 
soul-deluding pilgrimages gradually accumula- 
ted into enormous treasures. LEarly in the 
eleventh. century, the far spread renown of 
these inflamed the cupidity of the celebrated 
Sultan Mahmoud of Ghizni. At the headot 
his ferocious and plundering banditti he seized 
and pillaged the temple of Somnauth—carrying 
off its all but incredible riches. ‘The venerated 
image he destroyed ; the temple itself he razed 
to the ground——reserving only its admired gates 
of sandal-wood, which he carried as trophies. 
of his victory to Ghizni; and there have they 
been ever since attached to his own tomb or 


bers of a new periodical entitled “ The Medical 
News and Library.” For physicians, it will no 
doubt be a valuable work. It is.to be published 
monthly at one dollara year. . 
Virgins oF THE Tyrot.—We recently fa- 
voured our readers with an account of the Vir- 
gins of the Tyrol by Mr. Connelly, formerly an 
Episcopal clergyman, but now a member of the 
Church’of Rome, The monstrous attempt to 
impose upon ‘the credulity of such persons as 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. and Mr. Connelly, has 
since been exposed... The following notice from 
the Liverpool Standard-will be read with confu- 
sion to the Roman Catholics, = 
: | The Earl of Shrewsbury’s ‘Holy Virgin’ 
the Duke of Argyle, the Hon: Fox. Maule, M.P.,| detected.—The readers of the Standard will 
Mr. Plumptre, M.P., Mr: ‘Taylor, Author of the| 
Natural Histary of Enthusiasm, Ancient Chris-| a 


a, Ses and other eminent and distinguish- place he the vicinity of Geneva. . ‘That noble- 


were very deficient in this chief characteristic 
and most important duty. I say chief charac- 
teristic, for it is by this that we assure our own 
hearts that we love God, if we love the breth- 
ren. 1 John iii. 14,19. And it is by this we 
testify our discipleship; ‘* by this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” Jonn xiii. 35. | say. import- 
ant duty; for it is the new.commandment of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. “ A new com» 
mandment J give unto you, that ye love one 
another.” John xiii. 34. There is no duty 
more frequently urged upon the disciples of 
Christ in the New Testament than this; and 
there is not, perhaps, any duty so much neglect- 
ed by those who profess Christ ; and | may add 
so seldom taught from the pulpit. Permit me, 
then, to call the attention of Christians to this 


est degree the attachment of the.natives? The 
Proclamation says, that the power. of our. 
arms having been exerted in restoring.to the 
Hindoos the gates of Somnauth, proves how 
worthy the British Government is of the love of 
the Hindoos.” Jt is to be hoped that. we have 
higher and stronger claims.to their love and re- 
gard than the restoration of two rotten gates of 
sandalwood, which, if they, ever did, belong to. 
the temple, have lost all their sanctity and value, 
by having so long stood in a Mahomedan tomb 

Will the Hindoos understand the transaction 1 

Or rather, as they see the ald gates escorted by, 
the Governor-General’s own body-guard from 
town to town, will they not. be ready to inquire. 
what the procession signifies?,.The compli- 
ment which it is intended to pay to them, they. 
cannot appreciate. Not one in ten thousand of 
the educated class is aware that, such a temple 
ever existed. There are no Hindoo records of. 
its destruction. The memorials of its history. 
and downfall are in the, Persian language, and 

in the hands of the Mahomedans., ‘The insult 
which it is intended to avenge, the Hindoos are 

altogether unconscious of, Of this “* memorial 

of their humiliation” they hear for the first time 

from the Proclamation. How “the restoration 

of the gates is become the proudest. record of 
their national glory,” they will sadly be at a 

loss to comprehend. What idea can this res. 
toration convey to their, minds but, the success 

of one set of conquerors over another? Our 
national glory is not identified with their 
pathies. ‘That glory is their, humiliation, and 
every fresh laurel we acquire only, renders. the 
prospect of their national independence more re- 
mote, 
But whither are the gates to be conducted 2. 
The temple of Somnauth is in ruins. The litile 
tbat remains of it has been converted into a 
Mahomedan mosque. Not only has the, re- 
membrance of the temple been utterly lost, but, 
the temple itself has ceased to exist as a Hindoo 
sanctuary, and there is literally no building at 
Somnauth to_ which the gates can be afhxed, 
excepting a Mahomedan mosque. _When the 
gates have been transmitted with all honour 
through Sirhind and, Rajwara, and Malwa and 


from the State. It was proposed to. appoint a. 
very’ large Committee to'be divided into depart- 
ments, to have the charge of the finances, archi- 
tecture, education, &¢, Dr. Chalmers was. in- 
troduced, and addressed the meeting at consid- 
erablefength, expounding the scheme proposed, 
and.illustratinig its’ practicability. Several re- 
solutions were moved and agreed to, in further- 
ance of the objects of the meeting... 

léarn'from our late foreign papets that a 
fequision to Dr. Chalmers to proceed to London, 
and deliver a series of lectureson the independ- 
encé! proper and essential to.a- church in con- 
nexion’ with the State, had ‘been set ‘on ‘foot: by 
influential patties in London, and was in course 
of subscription, ., Among the requisitionists are 


a statement of facts relating to it. It proves 
that the fate of Pelagianism does not deter Chili- 
asm froma resolute attempt totake possession of 
the Presbyterian Church. Thecommencement of 
open hostilities Has urged me to a more thorough 
examination of this Presbyterian Judaism. The 
result of this investigation is a course of lectures 
in favour of Millenism, ({ beg you not to print 
it Millertsm,) Scriptural Millenism, in opposi- 
tion to the unscriptural Millenarianism of both 
learned and unlearned Literalists. {[ am en- 
gaged in delivering these in my own pulpit, in 
Second, below Christian street, Philadelphia, 
and repeating them, by request, in the T’empe- 
rance Hall, in Christian, above 9th street, on 
Tuesday evenings. As soon as my rough 
notes are completed, and I have an opportunity 
of drawing out a portion of them into some-. 
thing fit for your highly esteemed paper, it is 
my intention to ask room for a defence of the 
old fashioned truth against this new assailant, 
Meanwhile permit me to mention that on next 
Sunday evening, 19th inst., in our church, | 
hope to discuss the Second Advent, and on 
Tuesday evening, 21st inst., in the Hall, the 
Millennium; both at half past seven o’clock. 
Yours respectfully, W. L. McCauta. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MORAL INABILITY. 


‘The ability to comply with any require- 
ment, is always implied in the requirement; 
otherwise the command is unjust.” Finney.. 

The above proposition is regarded by many 
as being sell-evident. Jt is not strange that it 
should be so regarded by those who make no 
distinction between natural and moral ability : 
because, so fur as respects the exercise of our 
natural powers, the position is doubtless true. 
If | am required to pluck the moon from its or- 
bit; as this exceeds my power, and as there is 
nothing of the nature of sin in my want of 
power, the command is certainly unjust. But 
if [ am. required to love an infinitely. good 
being, my want of power to do this is wicked- 
ness—nothing but wickedness; and’‘ the com- 


representations will be made to the Emperor. 
Cxrurcu Mosre.—Church music inthe United 
States has been so much amproved of late years 
that the praises of a large congregation have 
been known to be sung by a committee of three! 
We have heard of a Presbyterian Church which 
has adopted violoncellos, bass viols, fiddles and 
flutes to help forward the praises of God. Still 
there is room for improvement, and we are yet 
behind the great examples set usin Europe; where 
they entertain their congregations with concerts 
on the Sabbath, to relieve the dulness of preach- 
ing; and what may be considered the ne plus ul- 
tra, in a church in Marseilles, the service was en- | subject ; and to suggest that ministers bring it 
livened by a grand military march with drums, | ™°Fe frequently and more definitely, before the 


, , people, and by precept and example, urge 
and trumpets, octave flute and cymbals! ‘| upon them the duty of * loving -not in word, 


neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” 
The Joho. iii. 18. How different. would be. the 
Rast be common conduct of Christians, were they to put in prac- 
who lives on scanty fare, endures the fatiguing tice the teaching of the Apostle Paul, when he 
march, and suffers wounds and death to achieve} says, “* let love be without dissimulation. Be 
the victory, gains few honours, but leaves them 
| , : ove, in honour preferring one another,” Rom. 
all to his leader, who perhaps encountered NO! xii. 9,10, Some of the denominations around | 
personal risk. The labourer whose toil was ne-| us set an example, which it would be well, per- 
cessary to rear the stately edifice, is forgotten, | haps, for us to follow, by assisting in business, 
while the architect is applauded. But the Chris-| ‘hose of their own faith. 1 should be sorry to 
be.| the members of our church so contracted 
tian, weak, humble, and o scure as he may Ys! in their views as to be exclusive in their chari- 
who: fights one battle against the enemies of} ties and sympathies; yet if they were to consider 
God; or lays one stone in the walls of Christ’s| their duty more, they would, perhaps, find need 
spiritual kingdom, shall not be forgotten or un-| °f improvement in this particular.» It seems 
dine God | natural,that those who are united in the 
rewarded, A an condesceneing same society, and are in daily intercourse, 
regards with tenderness the gift of a cup of} should feel more like members of the same fami- 
water in his name, or the casting into his trea-| ly and be inclined to render whatever assist- 
sury of two mites ; and he has said, verily they 
shall meet with a reward. It is absurd for any 
one to neglect their small talents, because they 
are not larger, and to sit down in despondency, 
and do nothing because they cannot do much, 


man published a description of his visit to a 
‘young female, whose hands and feet. bore the 
marks of the nails which attached Christ to the 
cross; and every morning the wounds bled 
spontaneously. |The young woman was de-|. 
scribed as eminently pious, and with a heaven- 
ly. calmness and resignation upon her counten- 
ance; and all the flowers of the nobleman’s 
rhetoric.and pawers of description were called 
into play to give an additional solemnity and]. 
effect to his account. It now. appears that the 
whole thing (as. we denounced it to be at the 
time above referred to) is a deception and a 
cheat. Certain priests prevailed upon a com- 
mon prostitute (Lord Shrewsbury’s patient 
and resigned virgin) to enact the part of the 
victim; and for some time thecheat has brought 
large sums to their.¢offers. Another girl was 
also invested with the deception, she having 
some.symbolic marks of the same nature about 
her. Jt appears that the police have taken these 
wretches into custody; but, the- moment the 
neighbouring: inhabitants. heard of the detec- 


Wexca Carvinisrs,—We, recently noticed 
the friendly terms of communion established 
between the Welch Calvinistic Methodists and 
the English Presbyterians ; but we did not until 
now know. that a body: of the same men was to 
be found in the state.of New York.:»:The New 
York Express states that “ there is'a latge’ body 
of Welch Calvinistic Methodists in this State. 
Eighteen years ago, a few emigrated to Oneida 
county, in this State, and now there are twenty- 
five churches in the United States, thirty min- 
isters, and.one thousand five hundred -communi- 
cants, The meetings are conducted in the 
‘Welch style, the Welch language is spoken, | 
nd a magazine it that'tongue is published 
doctrine, these people ‘are 


ance might be in their power, to their own 
familiar friends and brethren ; more especially, 
as their interests are to some extent: the same. 
For example, the more prosperous the members 
of any particular church are, the more aid they 
could render, in the support of the gospel and 


like the Old-school Presbyterians.” | tion of the fraud, they crowded round the q : ; “| the general interests of the cause of Christ. mandment is holy, and just, and good.” If any, ; ; 
I eile house, where it had taken place, set fire to the God beholds with the same complacency the| | oa 7 Nemo. | who are truly pious, adopt the views of Mr.| mausoleum, proudly.exhibiting to all Asia the range sus what establishment of priests is 
—~We, wish, our, high-church | razed Whaat fervent effort of the weak, as the fervent effort] Finney, it must be, I think, because they do| triumph of the Moslem and the humiliation of] Ceposit be Chere is not 
ee ee rae. | covery, of the abominable fraud, which took) or ing strong; and who will venture to say that For the Presbyterian. | ®0t regard this distinction. the Hindus. | The whol lat; ere to welcome them back. 
Episcopal friends would take-the following.ad-| place at the commencement of the present Sacitie in the ‘Kumblest atation ‘shall. nét inet This appears to have been the case with the Subsequently, the temple of Somnauth was q 0 WOM te ation of the town is Mahome- 

ity | PLAN OF DOING GOOD. He is represented] restored, and the reputed sacredness of the| °2% The Proclamation speaks of a “ restored 


pious and talented Payson. 
as having said to impenitent sinners, “If you 
are not able this moment to love God supreme- 
ly, God is a tyrant who requires it,” &c. 

The doctrine of ‘“‘ human ability” is founded 
on the assumption, that God cannot justly re- 
quire of creatures what they are, in any sense, 
unable to perform; from which is: inferred 
their ability to do whatever He requires. Plau- 
sible as this doctrine is, I may be permitted to 
examine it a little in the light of the Bible. 


It would not become us to undertake ‘to de- 


temple.” Who is to restore it? Is it intended 
that the British Government shall be at the ex- 
pense of turning a Mahomedan shrine into an 
idolatrous ayry in order that it may serve as, 
, a monument of its victories in Affghanistan ? 
by the erection of a mosque on the site of the ar pe pet ine Brahmins to re-consecrate the. 
Hindutemple. In the course of time the mosque] B88) 

was allowed to decay; and at length a widow 
of one of the princes of the Holcar dynasty 
succeeded in rearing a temple to Shiva over 
the ruins of the mosque. ‘Thither did pilgrims 


month, has led to some extraordinary disclo- 
sures connected with the manner in which 
all the miscreants, male and female, lived to- 
gether.” ee 

As the exhibition of this. pretended extatica 
was no doubt profitable to the tricky gentleman 
who got it up, the same game has been played 


shrine and the adjacent territory soon replen- 
ished its treasuries. ‘Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century it was again sacked and demol. 
ished by Sultan Mahmoud Begra, a bigoted 


vies of ‘the: Jearned Bishop Horsley, contained 


Mr. Editor—Since I have been labouring in 
the vineyard of God, as one of his ministers, | 
‘have observed with great concern, the ignor- 
ance of members of the Christian Church, in 
regard to the great questions, and the important 
duties, which it is made the duty of the minis- 
try to discuss and illustrate. In the discharge 
of my duties I have felt very sensibly the diffi- 
culties which had to be overcome betore much 
good could be effected, simply on account of 
this want of information among the people. I 


with as large a reward as fidelity in the loftiest? 
‘‘ To do what we can,” is the highest commen- 
dation; and it should be the sweetest encourage- 
ment to work for Christ, that although our co- 
operation may not strike the eye of the world, 
: or call forth one word of applause, it shall not 
in Ireland as we learn by the following para-| bh. unnoticed by him “ whose favour is life, and 
graph from the Limerick Chronicle: . whose loving-kindness is better than life.” 
“'Phe Rev. T. Foley, of Youghal, announces 


. '* Take especial care, before you aim your 
shafts at Calvinism, that.you know what is Cal- 
vinism, and what is not ; that in the mass of doc- 
trine which it is of late become the fashion to 
abuse, under the name of Calvinism, you can 
distinguish with. certainty between that part of 
it.which is, nothing. better. than Calvinism, .and 
that which belongs to our common Christianity, 
and the general faith of the Reformed Church- 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
On January 3ist, an extraordinary Meeting 
of the Commission of the General Assembly 


thing more sacred and of higher origin.” 


es; lest, when you mean only to fall foul of 
Calvinism, you should uowarily attack some- 


an astounding miracle to a brother priest in 
Cork, that there is a young nun in the convent 
at Youghal, a relative of Mr. Foley, on whose 
hands, feet, and side are depicted the wounds of 
Christ, the Saviour; and that at the holy com- 


Wednesday, March 
8th, the Rev. Jonathan Greenleaf was installed 
by the Presbytery of New York, as Pastor of 
the ** Wallabout Presbyterian Church of Brook- 


have witnessed appeals fall powerless upon the 
ear, and efforts [ail entirely of success, because 
there was no previous intelligent understanding 
of the matter, or perception of the duty, or con- 
ception of the importance of the object, sought 


cide what is proper for God to 'require of his 
creatures, if He had not condescended to reveal 
his true character, and to make known his 
moral perfections:' But when we contemplate' 
his character as it is portrayed in the Scrip- 


from all quarters speedily resort, for the pur- 
pose of performing their devotions at so sacred 
a shrine. “To the Mahomedan chief of the dis- 
trict they were constrained to pay a heavy 


was held ‘in Edinburgh; the Rev. Dr. Welsh, 
Moderator. ‘This meeting was called at the re- 
quest of the Spécial Commission appointed by 
last General Assembly to'take charge of every- 


Licnt Reavinc.—By light reading is gene- th 
| munion, blood is seen to flow from those appa to be accomplished. I have sought as much as! tures; when we hear, as it were, the pure spi-| duty or tax for the privilege.’ But in 1816,| thing connected with ‘the present condition of 


abou 


rally undetstood, that kind of reading which 
calls for. little mental. effort, and the effect 
of which is a pleasant excitement of the imagi- 
nation. Novels and ‘the light tales which 
abound in modern periodicals constitute the li-| 


~Passinc Away.—lIn two 


rent wounds. He adds, that many witnesses 
will verify the miracle upon oath.” | 


words the condi- 


tion of the world is thus impressively portray- 


terature of a large number who.look no further 
than to ihe gratification of the ‘moment, and are 
reluctant to submit to the labour of thinking. 
The effect of such habits is to dissipate the mind 
and disqualify. .it, for any higher effort than 
that to which it is thus accustomed. No: infor- 
mation is obtained, no just ‘sentiments formed, 
‘no, stores.of knowledge. laid up for the practi- 
eal uses of life. Fictitious sympathy may be 
‘created, unreal scenies of tife familiarized, and 
the mind encouraged’ to entertain dreams of 
fancy which never can be realized. But the 
mental faculties are not only weakened for want 
of stronger food, but essentially vitiated. Such 
reading, therefore, cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, as both worthless and pernicious. 
There is, however, a species of light reading 


ed, So far from being permanent and abiding, 
it is passing away. The inscription which 
might most appropriately be written on all ob- 
jects around, can be furnished by: these two 
words; they are here, they are passing away, 
they will soon be known no more. The brook 
which murmurs as it flows, is leaving its moun- 


‘tain source, and is passing away. The stately 


forest. in all its strength and verdure, is exhibit-| 
ing here and there the signs of decay; the 
leaves fall, the branches are severed, the trunk 
erumbiés or is torn up, and soon its pride and 
beauty will pass away. The boasted works of 
man soon bear the marks of age, and totter to 
their fall; and their transient continuance ex- 
poses the emptiness of human.ambition. Since 
the world began, how many' noble works o 
art, how. many myriads of men, have passed 


ald, of Jamaica, gave the charge to the people. 


f} village which grew up around the cordage fac- 


lyn.” On this occasion the Rev. Mr. Gold- 
smith, of Newtown, presided, and put the consti- 
tutional questions ; the Rev. Dr, Spencer of 
Brooklyn, preached from Psalm xix, 7. “ The 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” 
The Rev. Dr. Spring, of New York, gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Mr. McDon.- 


The history of this church is brief, but in- 
teresting, The Wallabout village lies in the 
7th Ward of the city of Brooklyn, about, two 
miles east from the compact part of the city, 
and separated therefrom by some half a mile or 
more of unoccupied land. It has its peculiar 
name from the circumstance that. the first in- 
habitants there came from Wali, in Holland, 
and settled around the Bay, called in Dutch 
Boght (bout) and hence the bay began to be 
called “the bay of the Wallers, or Walloons,” 
and at length it settled down into the more con- 
venient name of the “ Wallabout bay,” and the 


tories in that vicinity is now known by every 


but‘as yet have accomplished but little. 


possible in my own immediate vicinity to reme- 
dy this evil, and to secure that aid to my min- 
isterial labours, which judicious and well select- 
ed books can afford. But oh, how like a drop 
of water in the bucket does it as yetappear! 1! 
have rejoiced in the prospect of good which the 
circulation of the books of the “ Board of Publi- 
cation” presents: and ‘have sought to put in ex- 
ecution plans for the distribution of those — 

he 
distance from Philadelphia, and a want of means 
to secure books, have prevented the accomplish- 
mentofmuch. 

I have sometimes proposed to the inhabitants 
around me to contribute, and form a fund which 
should procure such works as were desirable. 
But this plan has not succeeded to any extent. 
I find that people are slow to be persuaded to 


-buy-a book which they have not seen, or tosend 


for one which may he ata distance. have ob- 
served these same men purchase such book 
when it was. brought to them. I have ponder- 
ed many plans by: which the publications of 


the Board might be brought to the door of my 


people and the surrounding coutitry, but for 
want of ‘monéy all these plans have been drop- 
ped, and nothing effected as'yet by me. | have 
thought lately of ‘another plan, which 1 shall 


rits of the upper world, exclaiming in view of 
it, “Holy, holy, holy Lord God Almighty !” 
we cannot avoid the conclusion, that this Infi- 


nite Being, so ‘glorious in holiness,” so.|. 


*‘fearful in praises,” whose ‘‘ kingdom ruleth 
over all,” must require holiness of all intelli- 
gent creatures, without regard to their moral 
condition—that He must require supreme love 
to himself, on the ground of his worthiness to 


be loved supremely. And accordingly, we hear| 


Him say to guilty, helpless men, * Be ye holy.” 
To that intelligent creature, whose carnal 
mind is enmity against Him, and cannot be 
subject to his law, He says; **Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 


with all thy soul, and with all thy might.”| afi 


Now, according to Mr. Finney, the ability to 
comply with this requirement, is implied in 
the requirement. Otherwise the command is 
unjust. That this ability is not implied, God 
assures us by the mouth. of Joshua, when he 
says, ‘Ye cannot serve the Lord, for He is a 
holy God;” but he does not say that the com- 
mand is therefore unjust. It is not Joshua—it 
is not the Bible—but it is Mr. Finney that 
says this. God asserts his right to~ require of 
creatures what He at the same time assures 
them they are morally unable to perform: and, 


through the intervention of the British Gov¥ern- 
ment, a greater freedom of access to the shrine 
was secured by:the flocking pilgrims—the un- 
happy dupes of sonl.withering superstition! 

Now, it appears that Lord Eltlenborough has 
issued orders to the British General at Ghizni 
to carry off the Somnauth gates of sandal- 
wood from the tomb of Mahmoud, which for the 


last eight hundred years they had adorned.| quoad 


They are about twelve feet high, and consist of 
four leaves. Lord Ellenborough now proposes 
to restore these to the idolatrous temple of Som- 
nauth, with the inscription or motto carved 
upon them, “ Mahmoud rapuit—Ellenborough 
restitutt.”. ‘This .act of restoration has been 
cially announced to all India and the world 
in the following unique proclamation : 
(We need not reprint the proclamation here.) 

Having explained the history of the gates é 
Somnauth I might now leave this extraordinary 
manifesto to produce its own impression on the 
minds of all-intelligent men, whether Christian 
or not Christian. On this side of India there 
is but one feeling of dissatisfaction and disgust 
on the part of Europeans of all shades of poli- 
tics: and ‘religious belief. Not one public jour- 
nalist, however liberal or godless on ordinary 
occasions, has ventured to stem the torrent of 
public ridicule or righteous indignation. On the 


the Church; and its object was to take into 
consideration the communication recently re- 
ceived from Sir James Graham. Immediately 
after the Commission had been constituted, and 
the usual formal preliminaries had’ been gone 
through, Dr. Cook, on the assumption that the 
Stewarton case would not’be appealed “to the 
House of Lords, moved in substance that the 
sacra ministers and elders should not be 
allowed to take their seats as members of the 
Court. This motion was seconded by Mr. Bis- 
set, of Bourtie. Mr.-Dunlop contended that it 
was improper to assume that the Stewarton case 
would not be appealed. The’ Presbytery of Ir- 
vine, the party against whom the decision had — 
been given, and with whom lay the right of ap- 
peal, was to’ meet ‘that day for the first time 
since the judgment was delivered; and, till they 
knew the contrary, it was but fair’ to assume 
that. an appeal would be taken. He moved 
that the Commission’ should proceed to busi- 
ness. This motion was seconded by Dr. Brun- 
ton, and on a division was carried by 115 votes 
to 23. | Against this decision, Dr: Cook gave 
in a written protest, holding the Commission to 
be illegally constituted, to which a number of 
his. friends adhered,;: and soon after lefi the 
Meeting. Dr.:Candlish then brought forward 
a series. of Resolutions, in sapport of the claim 


i ‘be c nded as ‘highl 
ge re recy sa oprty one as “the Wallabout.” Here, in the circle so Jong as an unholy being exists in his-uni- 
of about a mile, is a population: of about two 
thousand souls. An Episcopal Church is es- 
tablished here, and a Methodist church, to- 
gether with a meeting of Protestant Methodists.) be adopted on a small scale. ‘, 
They are all small, and feeble. About four) ~ It is this: Let'some one or ‘several -Chris- 


‘propose'to. you, and which [ hope: you will, il 
you think it proper, propose.to some of your 
moneyed friends either privately or through the 
columns of your paper, as may be deemed pro- 
per. At present | ask only that-the plan shal! 


of right. He introduced them by a long and 
able speech, after which the Commission ad- 
journed till seven':in the evening. ( When the 
Court met again, the Resolutions were support- 
ed by Dr. Chalmers and all the other members 
present, with the exception of Mr. Milne, Advo- 
cate, and were agreed to without a vote, and a 
Committee was appointed to re Petitions to 
Parliament founded uponthem. While the Com- 
mittee were withdrawn ‘for. that °perpose, the 
reference from ‘the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
was taken up; and on'motion of ‘the Procura- 
tor, it was unanimously agreed that ‘the refers 
ence should be sustained, and that Presbyteries 
should be instructed to refer all disputed and liti- 


ble, both as a recreation from severe mental exer- away. The places that knew them, know them 
cise, and, as affording valuable information.| no more! Solitude reigns where once were the 
As comprehended. under-this class we would] busy scenes of life, and the wild beasts walk 
indicate Missionary’ jourials, 6r travels; parti-| over the shattered columns of the once glo- 
‘gularly when they’ate the result'of’ such resi- rious. but now ruined city. Passed away is 
.defice among a people will afford a just. in- the history of former ages; passing the 
sight into;theie character, condition, and cus- | history..of the present... In the.crowded walks: 
‘tors. Such: works: at:once' interest the atten- 


‘of the city, as the multitude, ‘bent’ on‘ business 
‘tion. “NG dite; for read Williams's 


‘Missionary Eoterprisoe, Mofat’s Southern Afri 


Borsow's Bible in Spain, .without being! few years. saffice to change the faces which we 
éified They give us living pic- 


mow see, as the anxious crowds, pass.away 
tures of manners and ‘national character, and 


verse, He must do this; because He must. re-| contrary, journals that represent all extremes: 
quire holiness of all the subjects of his moral} ia polities and. religion, have united in unpre- 
government.() bees ‘| cedented harmony in swelling the sentence of 
The law of God, requiring supreme love to| condemnation. . Even writers who commonly 
Himself, is founded in righteousness; and no vilify the doctrines of the cross, and delight in 
possible circumstances of intelligent creatures | sporting: the degma of creeds’ alike,” have 
Charch was formed hero b ‘the tian men; who wish well to'the Board of Publi:| ean weaken its obligation, ‘or take away’ its pointedly asked, hat will’Mr. P and the 
cation—and who desire also'to help the Board] equity. Devils, as well as’ holy: angels, are| anti-pilgrim-tax agitators in Englandsay to this? 
Presbytery: of Brooklyn,” but) afier few of. Domestic Missions; *contfibute as their fibe-| bound by this law. It is their: duty to love a} While missionarieslabour to convert the Hindus 
months ‘all operations were suspended. The} rality! may suggest. Let this money be taken] ‘holy God supremely';‘and their wickedness, from their idolatrous delusions, and the Govern- 
Classis of Long Island‘ then organized a'Re-| by yourself, and as‘many copies of the follow-| ‘inability to exercise this love, eannot release} ment maintains an establishment of Christiani- 
viz: Tracte byterianism, &c., r| And if man, bythe: fail, me inca | that Government,:.boasts him the av r 
tained, but after a. short: time he left, and,the| jyiy of the somewhat stale insult of eight hundred 
ground was again abandoned, and seemed:given 


Miller ;“Duties and qualifications of Ruling El-| of loving that which is lovely—if' he is unable le in 
ders, &¢.; by Dr. Engles; A caution against to perceive the beauty of holiness—if he cannot years’ standing put:on Hindooism by a Mussul- 


‘make room for others, Their wealth, thei 
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pains; and if-we would make brick, it must be 
time when. there is.no straw to be 


_ * fhe Slough of Despond,’ as far.as to ‘ the Hill 


caubes, involving editions werelying dead and buried | in the part of the éclipticiwhich is parallel t 
perform their functions Phe-Oori-| friendly: aidy and urging us to use it in the pre-| light is mose oblique to the horizon. Laplace, 
then in the Petilibns, to Parlia-) paration of Books and whet’) however, has madesame objections to this theo. 
ment, which. were: there yeat demand, when our book-shelves| Ty in his Mechanique Celeste; .and Regnier is 


have thea laid before both branches of 


| The 
Weare informed that on ‘Tuesday Jdn. 31,0 
private, Meeting of: noblemen aad other landed, 
gentlemen friendly to the Chutch, convened by 
was held in Edinburgh. Sir Andrew; 
Agnew, Bart, was.in the chair, and about fifty 
attended" the: hasty'sumaions, While of 
coticurrence in the objects of the meeting were: 
received from about’ matiy’ more, Amorig 
those ‘who ‘sent letiers of concurrence were the 
Duke of Argyle and-the-‘ Marquis: of ‘Breadal- 
aad’ we believe'ttiat the epistie of the ‘lat- 


as @Xpressed in terms remarkuble 
and-wermth in the Church’s behalf. 
The Meeting, understand, adopted strong, 
remonstranceto Government in behalf of the, 
Church, which ‘hes ‘been forwarded to the Pre-' 


‘PROTESTANT. MISSIONARIES. 
see it stated foreign. paper, that the 
ssionaries sent by tin Bosiestent Church in 
rance to Southern African, ‘have preached the 
Gospel. to twenty-five. thousand. soule around 
them, belonging to different tribes dm eight 
well hosed’ stations, churches and schools arc 
erected ‘hy the side ofthe pastor’s house. The 
churches unite already many thousand natives, 
of whom, a ‘giéat number have within a few 
years heen converted to Christ. In the’course| 
ofthe ‘last years -five adults “have been 
baptized, and five hundr fifleen others 


red an 
admitied: as:¢catechumens. The converts’ in 
their'tdrn "become missionaries, and thus, round, 
a. single, station, a hundred villages have been: 
evatigelized,’and abundantly’ provided with af: 
phabets, reading tablets, gospels, catechisms, 


tracts, and prayer'books... “ 


of. 


OF THE MISSIONARY GOODELL. 
‘This excelient -man so affectionately remem-’ 
bered in’maily of our churches, who has toiled 
tweuty..years on the Mediterranean, and has 
translated’ the: whole Bible into Armenian, now 
speaks 6 us for himself and his associates, and 
asks that their work of issuing evangelical books 
and’ tracts, in. which they have been cheered 
may not be suddenly stopped for want 


| 


“ When the hand of persecution has been so| 


raised) against us, that we could do ‘scareely’ 
any thing’ but’ * enter into our closet and pray 
to our Father who is iv secret,’ the church has 
made her:largest contributions; and’ urged ‘the 
most'stfongly her charitiés upon us, as if we 
could open those doors which Gud in his Provi- 
dence had*fast closed. to, just as‘ soon as 
the Lord ‘turns again our, captivity. as the 
streams.of the south,’ and‘ opens a wide and 
effectual door’ ‘for us, then the church draws 
back from the work, and we seem-to bethreat- 
ened with the'loss of her confidence, if we -go 
on‘and sped any thing beyond. what she has 
seen fit to contribute.’ And thus; instead 
permitting us to make hay when the sun shines, 
she.in.factcompels/us to make hay when ii 


Now we acknowledge ourselves unworthy 
to be the, almoners.of the church ; still we may 
ask, whether it befitting that she should en- 
deavour to miake, not us her fellow-seryaats,| 
but.the grent God. himself thus wait upon: her, 
and’ suit Ais time to hers? Instead of feel- 
ing that she is in, Christ’s . stend. the..ser- 
vant ofall, is it fitting that she should make 
the whole perishing world a servant to her, to 
receive the bread of life from her hands at such 


times, and in just such quantities as suit her| ever, the ing 


own fancy, however-capricious this may be?” 

«! He proceeds to’say that they had'able 
lators employed; they had in progress, io the 
Armeno: Turkish alone, five volumes and some 
twenty Tracts; in Armenian, a much larger 
number: were already issued or in preparation, 
besides’ books in Modern Greek and some in 
Bulgarian but. when they. found that $1500 
was all: the American Tract Society could send 
them for a’ year, instead of $3500 which they 
had they. were “compelled to stop 
short.” The Pilgrim's Progress was printing 
fo Armenian, and paris of it, issued.in the Ar- 
menian monthly periodical had proved very ac- 
ceptable.- “*Many,” Mr. Goodell says, “are 
eagerly looking for it. The printing has al- 
ready, commenced. The poor,.Pilgrim has 


started, and many seem about starting with saying. that it has none, and others that it is so 


him.’ We have cartied him forward beyond 
of Difficulty,’ ‘but here he ‘has got to sit down! 
‘with ‘all his fellow-pilgrims, in the sun and dirt,| 
till your society come to his aid, for he has a 
pilgrim’s heart, and turn back he will not.” 
~~ Dear brother, beloved in the Lord, the dis- 
tribution of our books is going on in this great 
capital’ ‘with’ an activity ‘unknown in former) 
times. A. new. desire is springing up in the 
hearts of the le, for reading the Scriptures 
and religious Tracts.. Many whole families in 
the city are furnished with a complete set of all 
our books; and men, women, and children are 
reading them with great interest, and are anx- 
iously watching for every new work: Hun- 
dreds'tead them, and have their minds opened 
and their hearts impressed by them, who have 
never heard our voice or seen our face, and to 
whom we could in no other way gain access. 
Our books are also finding their way to distant 
ces.. We send them abroad more than ever 
fore, to cities and villages in the interior ; 
and »we often hear. of minds. being awakened 
and enlightened by simply reading them. The 
Armenian Bishop, who has several times occu- 
pied very: high places ‘of trust, and who has at 
differenttimes, shown much hostility to us, has 
lately. been reading all ovr books;..and to a‘ 
friend; in regard to the Dairyman’s Daughter, 
he made this remark : ‘ That book affected my 
heart.so much, that I could not avoid weeping 
when I read it.’ The good work at Nicome- 
dia,,as you already know, commenced from the 
reading of single Tract. And at Ada Bazar) 
the greater part.of those who have become so 
much interested in these great things of salva- 
tion, became so from reading our books. ‘The 
voice of the. living preacher. they had never 
heard. The present state of the Armenian 
mind is such, that it needs to be fed with spirit- 
ual food. God himself has given them the ap- 
petite; and it is He who offers your Society the 
unspeakable privilege of contributing to satis- 
fy it. God himself is working here ; and how 
much better it is for you to work with him 
now, than to be.Jeft to work alone without him 
, up, thens for thisis the day 
Lord has gone out to, do. great 
“Ye friends of the Tract cause | ‘Our 
mouth is open unto you, our. heart is enlarged. 
Ye areno: longer: straitened ‘in us, but ye are 
straitened io your own bowels. We never, 
never d help as wedo now. Some. of 
the editions of our books are.nearly exhausted, 
and riew ones should be printed immediately. 
But for this we have no-money.! Many new 
works of different descriptions are this momen! 
called for ; but’ Without ‘your aid we can neither 
employ’ the’ translators; nor put to press the 
translations already made, ‘We have'more ex- 
erience.and betier translators, and we are a 
together better prepared: to ‘out’ ‘suitable 
bodks in Various languages than we were ever 
before, We want money ‘for Colporteurs in 
city and country, ‘The’ call for your aid in this 


quacter,was never so loud as at present. ) Bui 


ating’. ago, 


for| alone,’unblessed; because we refuse to be co! 


~“| a, line of conduct, which shows that the greet- 


the age. We hope that the details will soon, be 


been removed by a recent discovery of a new 


| the horizon, and ought, therefore, to be seen 


louder, lo! withdraw 
work,'and do not give’ us one half of what we 
sctdally ‘need.’ And, brethren, this retrograde 
movement is’ disastrous: ~We ‘lose otr vulua- 
bie translators; for we have to dismiss them,. 
and they week ‘othér situations, and obtain other} 
employment. ''' Our prititers 'we discharge to the 
gréat injury of. our’ printing department. ‘The 
hopés of inquiring multitudes are deferred at “et 
very time when this state of mind is‘ most criti- 
cal And the danger is that God’s good Spirit 
will be prieved away and leave us to toil on 
wotkers with Him. | 
/§ We have now told you all our hearts ; and’ 
commending the whole to the Great Head of the 
Church; we remain your brethren in Christ 
~The! American Tract Society in their current’ 
year which ends April 15th, have yet been en- 
abled to remit but'$5000 for foreign Junds out 
of ‘840,000, which is supposed to be needed. 
Other stations: will suffer embarrassment like 
the above, if supplies are withheld. Shall not 
the weeks of the year yet remaining be im- 
proved by remitting to the Society what can 
be’ raised, that the sound of’retrogression may 
cease, and this divine work move onward? 
BISHOP ALEXANDER. 
The Secretary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, stated at a recent meeting in 
Boston, that one of, the Missionaries of the 
Board at Jerusalem. had written, that the pre- 
sence.of the English missionaries in no way 
disturbs them in their work... The missionary 
also, adds, that ‘‘the Oriental sects are pursuing 


$ 


ings which Bishop Alexander received, on his 
arrival at Jerusalem, were not, altogether sin- 
cere. His mission, however, is mainly to the 
Jews, and he is no Puseyite.. Hehas manifest-. 
ed no disposition to disturb the American mis- 
sionaries, but his treatment of them has been 
uniformly, marked with. urbanity and kindness. 
The more acquainted the missionaries have be- 
come with him, the more highly are they grati- 
fied with his spirit.” ts 


SINGULAR IF TRUE. 

~The Baptists in the West have formed an 
association called “ The American Indian Mis- 
sion Association.” ‘The object of the Associa- 
tion is to establish and maintain missions among 
the Aborigines of our country. =| 

The address of the Board of Managers—re- 
cently published, contains the following state- 
ment of an important discovery? which, if it 
proves to ‘be what it is here represented to be, 
must be regarded as the greatest discovery of 


iven to the public. . 
rejoice to state, farther, that another 
ofthe most formidable impediments to the civili- 
zation and evangelization of the Indians has 


mode of writing and printing, by our mission- 
aries there, by which they are saved the time, 
labour and expense of studying the multiplied 
dialects among them : so that the missionary is. 
not only enabled to engage immediately in his 
appropriate work, even without a knowledge of 
their language, but what may appear still more 
incredible and miraculous, a wild Indian, who 
never saw a book, may learn to read in his 
own language the wonderful works of God, in 
the short space of forty-eight hours ; and from 
that moment is qualified to teach others how 
“‘to make a paper talk.” 'To describe, how- 
“the by which _ this. 
astounding ‘result is effected, would require ao 
volume of many pages. Suffice it to say, that 
the same system is adapted to all languages, 
and if universally adopted would dissipate, in 
n great measure, the barriers which preclude 
the intercourse of men of different languages, 
and render, in'effect, the languages of earth a 
unit.” | | 


Public opinion seems to be greatly divided as/ 
to the genuineness of the strange visitor which 
alarms or puzzles our hemisphere just at pre- 
sent. The Savans of Yale and the editors of 
nearly all the papers who have said any thing 
of the matter, concur in the belief that-it is a 
bona Comet, albeit it shows no head—some 


near the Sun as to sink beneath the horizon be- 
fore it becumes visible. A correspondent of 
the New Haven, Connecticut, Herald, who is 
connected with Yale College, in speaking of 
this phenomenon, says—*“ It may now be seen 
immediately after evening twilight, rising in a 
broad luminous triangle, from the western hori- 
zon nearly to the zenith, crossing the seven 
stars, It is not, however, as some of the pa- 
pers suppose, to be confounded with the Comet, 
but should the latter remain.visible until the 
moon is gone, the two will be easily and ad- 
vantageously contrasted with eachother.” The 
Washington papers, however, flatly deny that 
it has.any rightful claims to Cometic dignity— 
but that it is nothing more than a fine exhibi- 
tion of Zodiacal Light, of which it.gives the 
following description:— 
Zodiacal light appears in the morning before 
sunrise and in the evening after twilight. It is 
a pyramid, with the'sun for its basis. The 
sides nre not straight, but curved, as those of 
the lens when viewed edgewise. It is general- 
ly seen about the period of the equinoxes, when 
there is the shortest twilight. This light re- 
sembles the milky way, a faint twilight or the 
tail of a comet. «The intensity of the light, its 
shape and tints, may be varied according to the 
condilion of the atmosphere, which is now re- 
markable for its clearness.: 1 ¥ 
‘The zodiacal light was first described about 
two centuries ago, and the various theories re- 
specting it may. be seen by referring. to works 
on: astronomy. ‘The subjoined description of 
this light, which we copy from the Encyclope- 
dia Americana, will, we dare say, be acceptable 
to our readers. 
“Zodiacal Light.—A triangular beam of light, 
rounded a little at the vertex, which is seen at 
certain seasons of the year, before the rising 
and after the setting of the sun. It resembles 
the faint light of the milky way, and has its 
hase always turned towards the ‘sun, and its 
axisinclined to the horizon. The length of 
this pyramidal light, reckoning from the sun as 
its base, is sometimes 40 degrees, and at others | 
150 degrees; and the vertical angle is _some- 
times 26 degrees, and. sometimes 10 degrees. 
is generally supposed to-arise from an at- 
mosphere surrounding the sun, and appears to. 
have been first observed by Descartes and by 
Childrey in 1659 ; bot it did not attract general 
attention untilit was noticed by Dominique 
Cassini, who gave it its present name. 

we suppose the sun to have an atmosphere, as 
there is every reason to believe from the lumin- 
ous aurora which appears to surround his disc 
in total eclipses, it must be very much flattened 
at its poles, arid swelled out at the equator, by 
the centrifugal force.of his equatorial parts.— 
When the sun, then, is below the horizon, a 
portion of this luminous.atmosphere will appear 
like a pyramid of light’ above the horizon.— 
The. obliquity, of the zodiacal ‘light will evi- 
dently vary with the obliquity of the sun’s equa-; 
tor tothe horizon ; atidin’ the months of Feb- 
ruary and March, about the time.of the vernal 
equinox, it will forma very great angle with 


sre‘ becoming ‘émptied, and the sound of the’ 
broke] trumpet for your ‘help is waxing loader and 
tselves' from the| Ph 


| by the attraction of some heavenly body and 
| ita orbit changed. | 


or more exactly 1207 days. This was last seen 


of opinion that it is,awing, merely to the refrac- 
tion,.of the solar, light. by. the earth’s anos. 
Madisonian adds:—Cassini often men- 
lions the great resemblance of the zodiacal; 
lights to the tails of cameta,..M. Fatio has 
made the same observation; and Euler endea- 
voured to prove them owing to similar causes. 
The extent of the zodiacal light, from the sun 
to its potet, is seldom less than forty-five, and 


sometimes 

length.: The light seems to have no other mo- 
tion than that of the gun itself, Its brightness 
resembles that of the milky. way ;.and from its 
shape we should suppose it to be the same uneteor 
called trabes by the ancients, from. its resem. 
blance in form to a beam or rafter. i 

A writer in the Providence Journal saya, 
there seems no reason to doubt that. this beam 
of light is the tail of a comet.. We have said 
that it. was unlooked for. Since the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, five or six hun- 


_ one hundred. and filty degrees in| 


took it to one of the cletgymen of the town, tc 
learn the ‘niedning of it, who “t6ld hit ‘ie had 
reason 10’ believe it was the ring ‘spoten of in 
history as presented by Queen Elizabeth to the! 
Rarl'of Essex; and which had been lost. 
Reverend gentleman’ undertook to forward it 
to'the Antiquarian Society of London, who re- 
turned it with an intimation ‘that it wae not the 
ring supposed, but they believed it had belonged 
to Bisse Mary, and that the value was some- 
-where about 250 guineas. It is rumoured that 
Solomans has sioce parted with it to the above’ 
Society for 350 guineas, ‘but we cannot vouch 
for the fact.— Newcastle Chronicle. 


Lady Rachel Resselt, her Letters, men- 
tions that Dr. Beveridge objected to read a brief 
in Canterbury cathedral for the benefit of the 
distressed Protestant refugees, because it was 
contrary to the rubrics.'' “ Doctor, Doctor,” 
replied Archbishop Tillotson, “charity is above} 
rubrics.”” The good Archbishop alluded proba- 
bly to the text ‘*Have ye never read what 
David did when he was a hungered?” 


IMPORTANT DECISION OF A-CASE IN RELATION 


dred different comets, or at least. different up- 
pearances. of comets, have been noticed. O;| 
this number the orbits of about one hundred 
and forty have been computed. ‘I'he orbits} 
are nearly all of a parabolic form, that is, the 

th of the comet does not return into itself. 

hen it:has left our system, it leaves to return. 
no more, unless its course should be disturbed 


_. Three comets only are known to revolve in 
ellipses, and to return at regular intervals. 
They are the following: ) 

1. Halley’s which has a period.of about 70 
years. It passed its perihelion or nearest ap- 
proach to the sun, on the 16th of Nov. 1835. 
It will not again return till the year 1911. 

2. Enke’s, which has a period of 3 1-3 years, 


in the epring of 1842.: Its next return will be 
in the summer of 1845. 

3. Biela’s, which has a period of about 6 3-4 
years, or more exactly 3461 days. Its last re- 
turn was in 1839. ‘The next will be in 1846., 
- The: present Comet is: remarkable for the 
length of its luminous train. The only con- 
spicuous comet within the last century, or since 
the great comet of 1744, was that of 1811, the 
tail of which was 23 degrees in length. Jt has 
been observed that those comets which approach 
very near to the sun have their matter greatly 
diffused, thus producing long tails. On this’ 
principle the present comet may be supposed to 
be near the sun. : 

Comets are not so rare as may at first be 
supposed. From 1802 to 1831, no less: than 
forty-three were seen. In 1826, five comets| 
were seen, and all new ones. The probability 
is that about three new comets will be seen 
every two years. '° — | 
The prebabilities of a collision between the 
Earth and a Comet have been computed with 
great care by Arago who makes our planet’s 
chances of escape 281,000,000 to one of colli- 
sion. The effects of such an event might not 
be very disastrous, as these comets are of such 
slight density that the upper regions of our at- 
mosphere would absorb the matter of many 
comets without inflicting any injury on the 
earth below. 
At the Hydrographical Office in Washington, 
in the course of a search for the Comet during 
the day time, a remarkable black spot in shape, 
not unlike a liberty cap, was discovered on the’ 
surface ofthe sun. | 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Deatn oF Mr. Ricnarp Caruite.—Mr. 
Richard Carlile died on the 10th of February, 
t his residence Bouverie-street, Fleet street, 
ndon. 
Dec. 8th, 1790. He was at one time quite 
notorious for his infidel professions and prac. 
tice, but recanted, some years ago, and made} 
public declaration of his sincere belief in Chris- 


tianity. 


Dr. Sourney.—The following extract from 
a letter from Mrs. Southey (formerly so well 
known as Caroline Bowles,) to Mrs. Sigourney, 
gives a lamentable picture of the present state 
of this distinguished man, the poet laureate of 
England :—* You desire to be remembered to 
him who sang ‘of Thalaba, the wild and won- 
drous tale.’ Alas! my friend, the dull, cold 
ear of death is not more insensible than his, my 
dearest husband’s, to all communications from 
the world without. Scarcely can | keep hold 
of the last poor comfort of believing that he still 
knows me. The almost complete unconscious- 
ness has not been of more than six months’ 
standing, though more than two years have 
elapsed since he has written even his name. 
After the death of his first wife, * Edith,’ of his 
first love, who was for several years insane, his 
health was terribly shaken, Yet for the great- 
er part of a year that he spent with me in 
Hampshire, my former home, it seemed perfect- 
ly re-established, and he used to say ‘it had 
surely pleased God that the last years of his 
life should be happy.” Butthe Almighty’s will 
was otherwise. ‘The little cloud soon appeared, 
which was in no long time to overshadow all. 
In the blackness of its shadow we still live, 
and shall pass from under it only through the 
portals of the grave. The last three years 
have done on me the work oftwenty. The one 
sole business of my life is that which J verily 
believe keeps the life in me—the guardianship 
of my dear, helpless, unconscious husband.”— 
London Watchman. 


Syrra.— Private letters from Beyrout of 
the 8th ult. state, that the Druse and Chris- 
tian Kaimacars, lately appointed Lieutenant- 
Governors of Mount Lebanon, had already 
fallen out respecting the division of their‘separ- 
ate powers. Ahmed Reslan, the Druse Emir, 
having had on the subject a warm altercation 
with Asaad Pasha, the latter had ordered his 
cavasses to take off his robe of honour and con- 
duct him to prison. The Pasha was greatly 
perplexed as to who should be Ahmed’s suc- 
cessor, two influential Emirs, to whom he 
offered the post of Lieutenant-Governor of the 
mountain, having declined to accept it. — 


A Berlin letter states, that the King of Prussia 
has announced his intention of building a second] 
Roman Catholic Church in his capital, the 
present being too small for the Roman Catholics| 
resident in that city. 

A Liege-journal states, that the brother of a 
shepherd of that place, who died lately at Dork, 
in Transylvania, has received notice of his’ 
being heir toa fortune of 1,500,000f,, which 
his brother has pegepal ves to him, but which, 
in the event of no claim being made by the heir, 
is to go to the poor of Dork. . The shepherd, 
who is sixty-seven years of age, has refused to 
touch the legacy, assigning as a reason that he 
could not be happy with a fortune acquired by 
a man who, b hie misconduct before he left 
France, had abridged the days of his parents. 
The cousins of the old man, however, who are 
less scrupulous, are said to have commenced 
proceedings against him as a lunatic, so as to 
be enabled to claim as his representatives. 

Rexic.—A valuable gold ring, 
suppose to have belonged to Queen Mary, has 
lately fallen into the hands of a travelling Jew, 


He was born at Asnburiou, Devon,| . 


| been embedded to the depth of twenty feet, it is 


| es, and at a distance of several miles from any house. 


T0CHURCH PROPERTY... 


Judge Martin, on Monday last, delivered the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the state, in 
the case of Martin vs. The Wardens of the 
Charch of St. Francis, in Pointe Coupee. The 
plaintiff was the Curate of the Parish, having 
been appointed by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
The wardens became dissatisfied with their pas- 
tor, and gave him notice to quit, and that they 
would not pay him after a certuin time. He re- 
fused to leave, and the Bishop declined with- 
drawing him, until his demands were paid. ‘The 
Court decided that the Wardens were, under 
the Charter, the legal owners of the church pro- 
perty, and its temporal administrators, free from 
any control from the clergy; that the Wardens 
were responsible to the congregation only, and 
neither the Pope nor his Bishops have any legal 
authority in Louisiana, either to manage the 
property dedicated to ecclesiastical purposes, 
or to impose Priests upon the congregation, 
contrary to their consent. The power of the 
clergy is spiritual alone, and can only operate 
upon the moral sense and ‘consciences of the 
people. ‘The law considers them as citizens 
only, affording them its protection as such, and / 
the canon law is not to be considered in the en- 
forcement of contracts.—Neu Orleans Bee. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Capinet.—Mr. Spencer, the newly appcint- 
ed Secretary of the Treasury, entered on the duties 
of his office on Wednesday the 8th inst. 

James Madison Porter, of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed by the President, Secretary for the De- 
partment of War, in the place of Mr. Spencer. He 
also entered on the discharge of the duties of his 
office on Wednesday the 8th instant. 


Unitep States anp CanaDa.—The Quebec Ga- 
zette says: ‘* Sir Robert Peel’s declaration against 
an immediate alteration of the corn daties, will pro- 
bably prevent the sanction of the Bill passed at the 
last session of the Provincial Legislature, layin 
duties on the importation of the United States agri- 
cultural produce into Canada, as the Bill is predi- 
cated on an alteration of the duties in England fa- 
vourable to the Province. Indeed it is stated, in 
some of the papers, that the Bill would not receive 
the Royal sanction. 


A Winpratt.—The heirs of one of the oldest 
and wealthiest citizens of New York, the American 
says, who died a few weeks back, on taking posses- 
sion of his house, discovered a large sum of money 
of which they had no previous knowledge what- 
ever. They continued their researches until the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars was collected, 
(of which there is no account left by the deceased,) 
part in bank bills, but the larger portion in checks, 
one, two, and three years old, upon our city banks,} 
not certified, and yet every dollar of which was 
romptly paid on presentation at.the different banks. 
t is not often such good fortune attends individuals. | 

Law or MARRtAoe.—-The Supreme Court of the 
United States has reversed the jodgment of the 
South Carolina Cireuit Court, in the case of Jewell 
vs. Jewell—of which we gave an account a short 
time since. In this case it will be remembered, one 
Benjamin Jewell, a Hebrew, lived from 1795 to 
1810 with a Catholic lady named Sophia Provost, 
or Jewell, and they had eight children. .He then 
left her, and in 1813 married a Miss Isaacs. By his 
last connection he also left children, and finally died 
at sea, On searching his papers in Louisiana, a 
will was found among them, but this will disap- 
peared, and has never been found. It was to claim 
his property that the suit was brought, the wife and 
children of the second wife alleging that the first 
connection was not marriage. The Circuit Court, 
however, declared otherwise, and the Supreme 
Court has now reversed that judgment. The judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court, it may be remembered, 
or rather the verdict of the jury, was in favour of the 
plaintiffs who were the children of the first mar- 
riage; thereby declaring their legitimacy. 

Suockxine CaLtamity.—Qn 2d inst., about mid- 
night, the dwelling house of Richard McDowell, 
Esq. of South Brunswick, N. J., was entirely consu-| 
med, with almost all its contents. But the most 
painful part of this sad disaster was the loss of his 
only son, a very promising youth, in the fourteenth 
year cfhis age. The fire, it is supposed, was oc- 
casioned by some defect in the stove-pipe, or by its 
coming in contact with some part of the ceiling 
through which it passed into an apper room. The 
family were all asleep, until thy fire had made such 

rogress that they had barely time to escape alive. 
Mr. McDowell made every exertion to rescue his 
son, who slept in an upper room, but all his attempts] 
were unavailing, and were well nigh proving fatal 
to himself; and he had to stand by and endure the 
agony of seeing the almost consumed body of his 
son drop with the falling. joists from the upper to 
the lower floor. And had it not been for the timely 
arrival of a few neighbours, he would have rushed 
into the flames to secure the precious remnant, at 
the risk of his own life. | 


A Sarcopnacus.—On Saturday last, a large sar- 
cophagus, brought from Palestine in the frigate Con- 
stitution, by Commodore Elliott, arrived at Phila- 
delphia from Norfolk, on board of a small schooner. 
It is an ny sere block of marble, seven feet 
long, about two feet and a half wide, and weighs) 
seven tons. The top, or lid, rises from the edge to 
the centre, like the roof of a building, and at the; 
corners there is a kind of pointed parapet. The car- 
ving on the sarcophagus is of high order. Each 
corner is ornamented with a ram’s head. At the 
sides are twe bulls’ heads. Various other devices 
cover the surface, and a wreath tastefally carved 
depends from, and unites the horns of the animals. 
The carving is in bas relief, and will give an idea 
of the perfection to which the ancients carried the 
fine. arts, particularly that of sculpture. ‘This an- 
tique relic was dog from the ground where it had 


» ed, for the last eighteen centuries. Commo- 
dore Elliott has presented: it to the Girard College. 


Sacritece.— The Roman Catholic Charch at 
York, Pa., was entered on the night of the 6th in- 
stant, and robbed of a portion of valuable plate, _ 


Destrovep sy Fire.—The Charleston,| 
Virginia, Republican of the 4th inst. says: The 
steamer Lawrence arrived here on Thursday night, 
passed the village of Manchester, Ohio, at 3 o’elock, 
A. M., on ‘Wednesday, the Ist inst. ‘The village 
was then on fire, some twelve or fourteen buildings 
on the street fronting the river buroiog, which, no 
doubt, were entirely consumed. 

DsatH sy Fire.—The Monroe Democrat states| 
that on the night of the 7th inst. the dwelling of a 
German. named Peter Brell at Stroudsbarg, Pa. was 
consumed, It was of wood and filled in with straw, 
hay, &c. so that almost at the moment it took fire 
the whole was enveloped in flames. A son of Mr. 
Brell, aged about ten years, a Mrs. Bouck ‘and her 
infant child, and a young managed about 23, whose 
name was not known, were burned to death. The 
other inmates of the house escaped with great dif- 
ficulty, with no other clothing but their night dress- 


Maryianp.—The Legislatare of Maryland has 
closed its session. A bill has been passed for the 
disposal of the State interest in all the great works 
of internal improvement, in which she was either a 
stockholder or creditor. wiv} 7 


named Solomans, residing in Barnardcastle, 


“to boot,” in exchange for some trifling article, 
from an old housekeeper, who ‘had ‘found it 
some time ago, and, ignorant of its value, parted 


most distinctly at that season of the year. But 


ars ag ‘when our books were'un- 
sought, undesired, and almost unréad, © 


when the sun is in the summer solstice, ‘he is 


with'it as’ above stated. The Jew perceivi 


who appears to have received it, with fourpence! 


It authorizes the Treasurer of the Western shore 
to advertise in papers in this country and Europe, 
for the: purchase of the interest the State holds in 
the Chesapeake, and Ohio Canal Company; the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company ; the Wash 
ington Branch Railroad Comipany ; the Tide W 


‘some Latin inscription in the inside of the ring, 


State's interest in the C 


hesapeake 

for not lesa than five millions of dollars, in bonds or 
certificates of debt of the State bearing an intereat of 
six per cent; also, that the bonds for the benefit of the 
except the) | 

ready 

yment of the State’s interest, 
Jt secures'to the holders of scrip, and creditors of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, payment 
within, twenty years of the transfer, with. six per 
cent interest, either in State bonds or current money, 
It provides that when State bonds bearing an in- 
terest of six per cent, to the amount of one million 
the intereat due the State from the 
Susquehanna and ‘Tide Water Canal Company, are 
presented, the Treasurer shall be enpowered to con- 
vey to the purchaser all the interest of the State ia, 
said Company, and makes a provision in reference, 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
sam of five thousand podnds stefling a 
shall not be received in 


of dellars 


to the Susquehanna Railroad Company. 


The annuity secured to the State from the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad set apart for 
| 


the use of the school fund of Mary 


A New Carueprat.—A splendid Roman Catho-} 
lic Cathedral is now in process of erection in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, . Its dimensions are two hundred feet 
| in length, by eighty feet in width, and fifty-five feet 
he tower will be two hundred feet high, 
ornamented with an enormons clock and a_heavy 
chime of bells. To support the immense weight of 
the clock and bells, the tower will be bailt in the’ 
most solid manner, and slowly, so that: the materi- 
als will have time to settle down: a The 

olly of 


in height. 


tower and the Cathedral will be built w 
dressed limestone. 

Tron Ore,—Ore in large 
rior quality, has lately been 
bourhood of Reading, Pennsylvania. 


AnTHRAcITE Furnace.—We learn from the Dan- 
ville Democrat, that this Furnace which has been 
idle for nearly a year, is soon to be blown in again. 
Many improvements have been made in the man-} 
ner of working it, which it ie thougtt will con- 
siderably Jessen the cost of manofacturing Anthra- 


Paper rrom Mozesreay Leaves—The finding of 

a substitute for rags in the manufacture of paper,| 

-has lately excited attention, 
have been used with some success. It is stated also, 

that very good paper has been made from the fibrous 


texture of the hop vine. 


Tue Cuarce or Murper at Sea.—The grand 
{ry of the United States District Court in New 

ork,» have dismissed the complaint against Ro- 
bert Rice, captain of the Caroline Pratt, whose 
arrest we reported last week. It was dismissed on 
the ground that had the.captain allowed a boat to 
be lowered, it must: have been instantly swamped, 
from the then state of the weather, and that it was 
therefore better that the one man should bedrowned 
than risk the almost inevitable destruction of others 


in a vain attempt to save him. 


East Inpia Squapron.—The Brandywine frigate, 
now lying at Norfolk, is fitting out for the East In- 
She is to be accompanied ‘by the 
uddron is to be coin- 
manded by Captain Foxhall A. Parker, and will sail 


dies and China. 
St. Louis sloop of war. Thesq 


in afew weeks. 


Leap.—The lead trade of Galena, Illinois, for 
the year 1842, shows an export of 447,830 pigs, 
which is 31,330,130 pounds, and 58,800 pounds of 
smal! bar lead, makiog a total of 31,388,930 pounds, 


worth $746,359.58. 


Exrorts anp Imports.—The total value of im- 
ports into the United States, in the year 1842, was 
$99,357,329: the total exports, during the same 
period, $104,117,969. Excess of exports over im- 
ports $5,760,640. 

Rrots 1n Canapa.—Several riots—severe and 
bloody—have recently oceurred among the labour- 
They 
seem to have had their rise in the elannish enmity 
between the Corkonians and Connaughtmen, and 
on the night of Thursday the 2d, were exironpely 

Several men were shot and many wound- 
ed, one of whom had died. Again on Saturday 
night the same difficulties recurred. The rioters were, 
however, dispersed—the Corkonians proving victo- 
The others, it is said, have determined to 


ers on the Lachine Canal in Canada. 


violent. 


rious. 
leave the works. 


Rotary Knittinc Macuine.—Six of these in- 
geniously constructed machines can be seen in full. 
operation at Marlborough Chapel every day and 
evening, propelled by dog power. ‘They are capa- 
ble of turning out a great amoont daily of work 
elegantly finished. Stockings, gloves, &e. are per- 
A great number of 
persons visit the chapel every dos on the purpose of 


fected entirely without seam. 


seeing the operation.— Boston Mai 


Nationax Instirute.—A circular from John C. 
Spencer, Chairman of the Committee appointed by 
the * Nationa] Institute,” announces that the next 
meeting of that association will take place on the 
first Monday of April, 1844, which time is also ap- 
pointed for the general meeting of all the scentific 
bodies, and an invitation is extended to the mem- 
bers of the American Philosophical Society, the old- 
; the mem-} 
bers of the Association of American Geologists and 
Naturalists, and the members of all other scientific 
and learned societies in the United States; the 
members, friends, and 
and 
concerned in the “increase and diffusion of know- 
The institute and the commit- 
tee charge themselves with the duties of making 
every preparation in their power adapted to facili- 
tate the scientific objects, the promotion of which 


est scientific institution of our count 


honorary and correspondin 


patrons of the institute, and all others enga 


ledge among men.” 


such a body may be supposed to cherish. 


American Tin.—Dr. Jackson, of Boston, Mass., 
has forwarded to the National Institute at Washing- 
ton, an ingot of fine tin, which he extracted froman 
average lot of the tin ore discovered by him in New 
Hampshire in 1840. He says the compact tin ore 
yields seventy-three per cent. of pure tin, and the 
ore, as it is usually got out by blasting, yields thirty- 
probability 
that the mine will prove profitable, when skilfully 


five to forty per cent. There is every 


and economically worked. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


enacts that the Treasurer of: the: 
Ohio Canal; 


quantities and of supe- 
iscovered in the neigh- 


Multicaulis leaves 


The steam ship Great Western arrived at New 
York on Sunday, 12th inst., from Bristol, England, 
via Madeira. She sailed from Bristol on the 11th 
of February—and from Madeira on the 20th—and 
brings European advices six days later, with news 


by an overland mail from India and China. 


It is worthy of remark that the engines of the 
Great Western have been going for just twenty days 
without stopping one instant, and that she has 


steamed a distance of 4700 miles with a consum 


tion of 660 tons of coal—a feat unprecedented in 
the annals of steam. She brings out fifty passen- 


gers, and $750,000 in specie. 


So faras cotton is concerned the news is unfa- 
At Liverpool, one of the circulars notices 
no absolute decline ia prices, but says that the re- 
duced quotations are: more generally submitted to, 
while another asserts that there is a decline of 1-8d 
in ordinary and middling descriptions of American, 
_ At Liverpool on the 10th, American wheat flour 
was quoted at 27 a 28s. for sweet and 24 a 25s. for 
sour in bond, United States mixed wheat was worth 
6s. 9d. a 7s. 3d. American Provisions were in 
very moderate request and prices were nearly cn y- 
e 


vourable. 


England is tranquil and her poor less misera 


than a few months ago, though the activity.in her 
manufacturing districts consequent on the news of | 
peace with China has somewhat abated. Parliament 
is actively in session, and discussions of the Ash- 
burton treaty and of Canadian affairs are frequent 
The warmest feelings of good will to 
the United States are expressed by all parties. 
The Ministry have avowed, in debate, their express 
Canada| 


and earnest. 


approval of Sir Charles Bagot’s course in 
in taking the French into his confidence. 


The late gales on the coasts of Great Britain and 
France, during a period of six weeks, produced a 
loss of property, in ships and cargoes, belonging to 

shout £1,000,000, and about 500 hu- 


There hae been a great flood in the Thames and 


England, of 
man lives. 


much damage done. 
The city of Dublin was visited with a sev 
storm on the 3d of Feprnery, 
n 


the greatest which has been known for years. 


In Spain, the fermentation of Barcelona has by no 
means subsided, but has been excited to a smother-| 
ed fury by the severities and exactions of Gen. Sa- 
vone. Another insurrection is anticipated though 
the Government and Gen. S. have taken the most 


vigecene measures to prevent it. 


he overland mail was received in London on 
the 5th of February bringing advices from Calcutta, 
from Lahore to the 7th, from 
Chusan to the 29th of October, from Macao to the 
Bombay to the 2d of 


to December 22d, 


Iith of November, and from 
January. 


The Overland: Mail brings intelligencefrom Alex-| 
23d of nantes The Pacha had -re- 
turned from his excursicn to the upper country, and 
reached Cairo on the 13th of that mooth. The mar- 


andria to the 


rain existed, but was 
ravages had been great. 
horricane has carried off 200,000 cattle 


and a fall of snow, 


gradaally disappearing. Its 


al of thet 


Haoaran: tribes, who, to revenge an old quarrel, 
liveted them upto the Tarks, ia whose ey 


BRITAIN. 


Lord | 
with a view to remove a mi en 
ed by the Attorney General of France (M. 


recognising the right of search. 
ricans hed dele to this country agreei 


the right of search, but objecting to its extension to 
the American ports ; a reasonable objection, because 
it was as unlikely that slave veesels should be ia the 
waters of New York as in those of the Thames. If 
this one point had been waved, the right of search 


might now have been in existence for the last 


teen years. 
The Washin House of Lords, 


9—Lord Campbell wished to pat a question 

to the Government, which they would have no dif- 
ficulty in answering; which was, whether they in- 
tended to introduce a bill into Parliament for the 


pores of carrying out the 10th article of the:t 


ashington, an article which he highly appro- 
persons 
who had committed crimes in England or America. 
Unless a bill were introduced, that article would be 
useless in this country, as, by the common law of 


ved. It was respeeting the delivering up 


the land, no persén could be given up. 


Lord Ashburton said, that although he was not 
lord,| W 


so well acquainted with the law as the noble 
nee he knew very well that unless an act of 


iament was passed, the 10th section of that treaty 
would be useless. He had written to the American] 
stating this ; therefore, there was no doubt 
ajesty’s government intended to introduce 
an act for the purpose of carrying out that article, 
Although it required’an act in this country, in Ame- 


Secreta 
but her 


rica it did not. 


FRANCE. 


The discussion jn the Chamber of Deputies, on 
the slave trade treaties, was terminated on the 3 
M. Guizot stoutly maintained his 


of February. 
position of adherence to the treaties and was 


supported by his colleagues. The upshot was 


the address in answer to the King’s speech, as p 
posed by the Ministers, was carried by a vote of 


278 to 101—a majority of 177. 


Intelligence had been received from Algiers of an. 


unfavourable character. That restless and e 


prising chief, Abd-el-Kader, had unexpectedly in- 
vaded the country between Cherehel and Tenez, 
and had induced the population to join him, and 
‘General 

ugeaud, who was at Algiers, set off with a rein- 
forcement and after some fighting, the Arab leader 


roceeded to attack the former place. 


retired again into the interior. 


CHINA. 


The Overland mail had reached London, with in- 
to the 2d of January, and 
from Macao to the 19th of November. As regards 
China, events were progressing favourably. The 
Quéen’s ship Herald had arrived at Hong-Kong, 
on her way home, with £1,500,000 more in dollars, 
part of the first instalment. That place is ceded in 
perpetuity to England, and the Hong merchants are 
had succeed-| 
ed the belligerent one, with which the English and 
the Chinese favourably regarded each other. | 
fore leaving Nankin, the Imperial Commissioner} 
gave a grand entertainment to the officers of the 
army and navy, at which professions of amity were 
indulged in on both sides. The British forces were 
to be stationed in about equal divisions at Amoy, 
‘Hong-Kong, and Chusan. 
their families are permitted, by the decrees of the 
at Canton, at Amoy, at Fow- 
and at Shanghae. At the last 
mentioned place, Captain Balfour is to be stationed 
Sir Hugh Gough, 
military commander of the expedition, was about} 
returning home, and Sir Henry Pottinger was ex- 
pected in the beginning of December at Hong-Kong, 
to arrange about a commercial tariff. 


telligence from Bombay 


virtually defunct. A friendly feelin 


Emperor, to reside 
chowfoo, at Ni 


as British Consul-General. 


INDIA. 


The India journals and letters are to 2d of Janu- 
ary. The intelligence which they bring, though 


not of the exciting interest of some mails of 


year,.is satisfactory, as proving that the peace and 
tranquillity so much desired have been thoroughly 


establish 


The whole of the troops heretofore employed be- 
Ferozepore, the last 


yond the Indus had arrived at 


division havi 


ty-four hours, S¢ 
between Generals Polloc 


deprives them of a 
will probably be soon awed into acquiescence. 
disturbances at Bundlekund, though not quite 
dued, had nearly been put down. 


There were different reports in circulation re- 


specting the disturbed state of Cabal, where 
young son of Schah Soojah, Schah Poore, 
maintained himself, as did his brother, Sufter J 
at Candahar. 
serted that he would soon be at the head of a! 


force, and would take the government from the feeble 


sovereign of Cabul. Dost Mahommed had a 


terview with Lord Ellenborough at Loodianah in 
the beginning of December, and was to proceeed 
with an escort to Peshawur, where he was to re- 
side for some time, under the protection of the Sikh 
government. The intention of the Governor Gen- 
eral to observe neutrality on the subject of the 


Cabul government was avowed explicitly. 
The victories in Affghanistan and China had 

duced the effect of quieting even the most distu 

parts of the Bundlekund district. It was asserted 


some documents had been discovered which tended} 
sovereign of Hindostan,| 
or, as he is called, the descendant of the Great/ 


to implicate the deposed 


Mogul, in those disturbances. The vigilance o 


Governor has, however, neutralized all attempts on 
his part, and on that of his abettors, to create confu-| 


sion in India. 


BARTHQUAKE IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Later 


been received, giving interesting particulars of the 
terrible desolation effected by the earthquake of the 
8th February. The rumour which first reached us 
altimore, of the sad destruction of life} 


by way of 
at Point a Petre, will be seen to have been 


slightly exaggerated. A St. Croix paper of the 16th 
y Guadaloupe, 6000 
| persons had disappeared, and that the bodies of 


ult, says that at Point @ Petre, in 


4000 had been dug out of the ruins and taken o 
the harbour and cast into the sea, to prevent a 


tilence.,. Of 800 soldiers forming the regiment 


quartered there, only forty survived. Bright 
successive volumes of flame were seen to issue 


the island by a vessel passing at the time of the 
earthquake; so that it is supposed, with strong 


grouud of probability, that the destruction of 


island had its origin. in the eruption of a volcano. 


The fortifications were a heap of ruins, and 


mouth of the harbour was so completely choked up 
by rocks forced up from the bottom of the eea, that 
it was feared the ships there could never be remo- 
ved. The American Consul was baried in the ruins, 


and dug out with both legs shockingly injared 


underwent an amputation, but died immediately 


‘¢ The earthquake commenced here on the morni 


the 9th, ten minutes before eleven, with a tremen- 
dous rattling noise ; in a few seconds the earth began 


to rock to'and fro, having at the same time an oP 
and downward motion; then followed the tumbi}i 


ter the earthquake. 


ings in the outskirts of the town. 


lic square was literally filled with the dying 
board. . The contents of the apothecaries’ sho 


destroyed, and the physicians lost most of their in-| Ce 


struments in their houses, so that it was many 
before 7 could be reached for amputation. 
ts fre Ba ote ; 


it chiefs sought for shelter from the 


Righi of Search.—House of Lords, February 7.— 
entered some explanations, 


te 

pin) 
as to what had fallen. from him (Lord Brougham) 
on a former occasion relative to the objections on 


the of America to any treaty containing aclause 
In 1894, the Ame- 


English merchants and 


ng crossed the Sutlege on the 20th of 

December. ° They had suffered mach from sickness, 
to which many officers and men had fallen victims. 
It was said. to be a very malignant kind of small 
pox, so rapid in its effects as to prove fatal in twen-| 
Some disagreement had taken place 
E and Nott, the result of 

which was the resignation of his command by the 
latter; the resignation had not, however, been aec- 
cepted by the Governor General. The Ameers of 
Scinde appeared disposed to reject the treaty which 
part of their territory, but ~ ie 

e 


The adherents of Akhbar Khan as- 


pers from the West India Islands have 


Extract from a letter dated Guadaloupe, Feb, 17. 


days 
The 
here 


The: have. been routed ia a pitched 


ng to 


Feb- 


reaty 


Par- 


ably 
that 
ro- 


nter- 


Be- 


the 


last 


sub- 


the 
still 
ung, 
arge 


pro- 
rbed 
that’ 


f the 


but 


ut of 
pes- 

and 
from 


the 


the 


—he 


ng of 


ward 


ng of] 
the buildings all over the city, coming down witha 
mighty erash, resembling no noise I ‘ever heard ; 
in about thirty seconds the city was in ruins. A few 
| hoars after, fire broke out in various parts of the 
city, and before the morning of another day, had 
swept entirely over it, destroying what remained af- 
So that nothing is to be seen 
bat the broken walls and a few old wooden build- 
It was called by 
many the handsomest city in the West India islands. 
It contained a population of 18,000, and the build- 
ings weré of stone, three and four stories high. But 
the most awful thing to be deseribed is the loss of 
human lives, and the poor human creatures who were 
taken from the ruins, mutilated in every possible 
shape, which IT will not attempt. About 2000 were 
killed and 1500 wounded, 300 of the latter suffering 
| amputation of one or more of their limbs. ‘The pub- 
$ every) 
vessel in,.the barbour has. more. or less of them. thet 


were 


ission, 
cessaries of life, that he who attempted to sell above 
that price should be imprisoned, fie despatched at 
once messengers to Basseterre and Martinique, and 
before three days a supply of provisions came. 
the harbour was continually sur- 
At Antigua the shock was very severe a 
were lost. Almost windmill, 
m engine; sugar works, &c. were dest » the 
churches, chapels, custom-houses, jails, 
| pablic buildings were almost ruined, and the loss of 
property is to amount to several millions 
of pounds, ‘The canes in the fields must-be sacri- 
ficed for want. of mills to grind them, and there is 
said to be scarcely a building on the island left un- 
injured. The catastrophe was preceded by arise. 
the tide to a height of four feet above its usual. 
flow. At English Harbour, Antigua, high hill. 
overlooking the harbour was thrown into it by the 
shock, filling it up. It was not known: wee 
islands were sunk, as has been reported by v 
arrived elsewhere, At St. Bart's the chureh and 
several other buildings were thrown down”, and the 
earth opened in the middle of a street to the width 
of a foot, the fisenre extending six hundted yards in 
length. At St. Eustatia the damage was confined 
mainly to buildings, some being very badly injured. 
At St. Christopher’s several of the public buildings 
were utterly destroyed. Only one person lost her 
life, but some others were badly hurt. At Nevis 
and St. Bartholomew’s the earth opened and water 
with a sulphureous smell issued from the crevices. 
Nothing further had been heard from Montserrat.— 
hen last seen the island was enveloped in a dense 
cloud of smoke or dust. The sea around was vio- 
lently agitated. At St. Vincent the shock was felt 


but slightly. 
FROM MEXICO. 

Merida pers to the 15th ult. have been received 
at New Orleans. A spirited action was istely 
fought between the Mexican steamer Guadalou 
and the Campeachy gun boats, which resulted in. 
the former being beaten off. The Mexicans had 
evacuated their pusition at Ghinza, leaving in their 
retreat 400 men in the hacienda of Chalvac.. The. 
Yucatanese had set fire to the village, and burned. 
the church and a number of buildings. Several pro+ 
minent men in Campeachy had been killed by thei 

opulace in consequence of treasonable designs. 
he discovery of this plot had caused much confu- 
sion. 


FROM ST. DOMINGO. 


of the renewal of the revolution in Hayti, and the 
success of the insurgents, who. have a force of up- 
wards of 6000 men. The whole island is in a state 
of revolt, and business is ent:rely suspended. 

_ Extract of a letter, dated Aux Cayes, Hayti, Feb.: 
27, 1843.—-The south: part of this island is now ina: 
state of open insurrection. The insurgent army,’ 
composed of upwards of six thousand men, have 
taken ion of Anse d’Hainault, Anse a Veau, 
and we and in the latter city vat established 
a provisional government. A number of respectable 
Haytien merchants, and other individuals have beer’ 
imprisoned. Dr. Lovell, an American citizen, much’ 
respected by the natives, and beloved by foreigners, 
_is condemned to death. No witnesses Lavin been 
called to corroborate the charges alleged against 
him, the United States Commercial Agent has been. 
induced to report accordingly to your Secretary of 
State, requiring assistance and protection. > 
We clip the following additional news from the 
New York American: The mate of the schr. Hurd,. 
from Aux Cayes, informs us that on the Ist of 
March within about five miles of Jeremie, the schr. 
was boarded by a boat containing four persons, who 
stated that most of the troops which had been sent 


| from Aux Cayes, Port au Prince &e., to Jeremie, 


had deserted and gone over to the revolutionists. 
An engagement had taken place, bat the result was' 


not known, 
FROM LIMA.) 


The New York Journal of Commerce has receiv- 
ed from its correspondent advices from Lima to 6th. 
November. The,war between the Peruvians and 
Bolivians was going on with great bitterness—tho, 
success being with the Bolivians. We take froma 
letter the following :—** The yellow fever broke out 
in Guayaquil early in October, and has been raging. 
with great violence. Many of the — i - 
tants, amongst whom is-Mr. Charles Laken, an 
American merchant, had already fallen victims.” 


MARRIED. 

At New Yerk, on Tuesday evening 14th inst, George 
D. D., Mr. Joan Tuomson to Miss Eviza, 
daughter of Joun Puyre, Esq., all of that city. - 


_ American Protestant Association, 

A meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Protestant Association, will be held on Monday morni 
March 27th, at 10 o'clock, in the Lecture room of 1 the Tenth 
Presbyterian corner of Twelfth and Walaut streets, 
Philadelphia. As busi of a special character, and 
sorbing interest induces this meeting, it is earnestly 
that every member of the Board be ot. Every min- 
ister who has signed the Constitution, is ex officio a member 


the Board. - E. F. Backus, 
W. W. Serar, Sccretary. 


Sixth Presbyterian Church. 


The Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, (on Spruce 
street above Fifth.) will be open for service, to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 18th inst. at half past seven o’clock, 


Board of Publication, 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meet at their 
on Tuesday, the instant, at 4 P. M. 


Jos. H, Jongs, Cor. See. 


Presbytery of Concord. 
of Concord will meet at Providence, 


nesday in April, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
Srepuen Frowtis, Stated Clerk. 
The Presbytery of 8t. Louis, 
Will meet at the North Aue Creek church, in Cape Girar- 
deau eounty, Missouri, on the first Thursday in April next, — 
Joun F. Cowan, Clerk. 


“Sabbath Evening ‘Services. 
The pagers. | table shows the Sabbath even of each 
c 


month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches’ 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been hold thelt 


regular evening 

CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 5 
2d Church, Rev. Dr.Cuyler, 1st Sabbath of month, 
Central Chureh, Rev. Dr. McDowell, lat do. 
8th Church, Rev..Mr. Macklin, Ist do. re 
Union Church, Rev. Mr.Stewart, Ist do, 
4th Ch ° Rev. Mr. eae 2d de 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. 24 
6th Cho Rev: Mr. Jones, do. 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d . do. ‘ 
Walnut at.Ch,. Rev..Mr. Boardman, the lest do,, q 


EW FOR SALE.—A Pew in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, (Rev. fi. A. Boardman’s,) eligibly situated.— 

The owner having left the city, it will be yety cheap. 
Inquire at the office of the Presbyterian, corner : 
Seventh streets, Philadelphia. mer 18—1t* 


HE YOUTH’S PENNY GAZETTE.—Oaly five num- 
bers of the Penny Gazette have been issued, and our. 
first edition, which we thought quite large for the com- 
mencement, is entirely out, and we shall have to reprint 
them. Sunday schools that wish the first numbers, are re- 
uested to'send in their orders in season to insure a supply. 
We shall increase the edition several thousand, and , 
that our friends will continue their efforts to extend the cir- 
culation of this paper, not only in the svhools, but in fami- 
lies. Single copies twenty-five cents per annum, in ad 
vance. Fifty copies and over, eighteen and three quarter 
cents per annum, each, in advance Which is less t 
three qua of a cent each paper. Published every 
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J. 


46 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Boston. 


Rev, well Hore’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, new im- 
proved edition, with maps, fac similes of Bi 


ical series, from Jonson to Beattie, edi by Dr. 
Aiko in one thick 8vo. vol. The Select Works of the Bri- 
tish Poets from Falconer to Sir Walter Scott, designed as a 
continuation of Dr. Aikin’s volume, in 1 vol, 8vo. ‘The 
lect Works of the British Poets from regia)! to Croly, 
1 vol. 8vo. Gill’s Commentary on the Old and New Testa- 
wi a memoir, merican 
The Preacher, or Skeletons of 
upwards of 400 sermons, guiety selected from the. manu- 
scripts of two eminent Divines, esigned for the use of young 
ministers and lay preachers, in'2 vols. 8vo. An Exposition 
of the CXIX Psalm, as illustrative of the character and 
ercises of Christian by the Rev. Chas. 
M. A. Jarge 12ma,. vol. Rev. Alex.-Craden’s lete 
edition, in lay o.vol. Se in the 
iphany, Philadelphia, by the Rey. Ste 


H. Tyng, D: vol. 8vo. An Kasay on the Immortality and 
Immateriality of the Human Soul, by the Rev. Sam. Brew: 


Human by Rev. Semuel Drew, 1 vol; A 
Cor Epi to the Romans, by Rev 
Calvyin,,1 vol. 12me. Life of the Kev, John Cal 


Accounts to Ist inst. teceived at New York speak | 


The Presbyte 
Mecklenburg count , North Carolina, on the second Wed- 


. 
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| Company; ‘and the Susquehanad Railroad day, took up a French ship, pot as many of the 
| Tot bu Turks. woundéd ot board aecould be moved, sad sent them 
| | | ha to the hospital ‘at _Basseterre. He ordered at once if 
| that no vessel should leave port without hie pe 
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week, by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS—Published by | 
| | 
ee red with that of the Romish and Anglican 
y the Rt. Rev. Bishop Mellvaine of Obio, in 1 
‘he Select Works of the British Poetsin a chro- }7 
| 
| | 
| 
| pS 
donces of the Auibentcity ‘ration, and Canonical Au- 
| | | thority of the EO the Rev. A. Alexander, 
ng in D:D. of Princeton, N. J. 1 vol. — marlé 


. me to bear affliction of 
Or tea me how to if 
~ How mafiy a feir/and:-lo¢ thing | tts 

oni this earth to w we'cling, 


TPpiendsowhom we | prize, 


- by sweet and! ties, 
© around the hearth: 


bright are by care, 
may look above, 
And str d faith to gain 
thy sheltering love. 
“Well inight ‘we ‘write a hom ily ‘on this theme—the | 


But we ‘will ‘leave teflections ‘to those ‘who feel; and 


are the lips that breathed that preyer; 


freed from griefand care, t 


Has found eternal rest; 


The 
serge dco Po of the, blest.; | 


% 


‘the process: is thus: ‘deseribed in the 
zine. After a picture has’ been ob- 


tained, traciug of it is. made. upon glass,and from this} 


Gopy. on glass as many other copies are taken in 
. From the appropriated to each colour those 


Organic Remains.—A quantity of bones of the bear 


, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, ox-deer, and elephant, 


be as ed, 
then the'werkmen have yet g 
Trave 


in <i to authorize the assignment to, and. pur- 


chase by, a com , of certain le tent, granted; 
to Willizn Hensoa, of New City-cham rs,inj 

the city of London, engineer, for certain-improyements| _ 

Jocomotive apparatus, and machinery in conveying 
the air, part 


teri ; And pe through the 
whiclf ars to ldcomotives and 


Literature.—The “ 

uty 6} @peaks of un association for the’ p 
literature, ‘to ‘consist of libraries, 


Jewish 


Muago Park.—A fitting monument.to the memory 


Mungo Park has just been erected-in the old burial. 


ground of Galashiels, where his forefathers rest; and 


where the streams ho lovéd’ so well pour their waters 


ie “sweet pastoral’ scenery fT 


Corte, w £aol's school; and one 
fifty :pietures are to be divided. by. lot. 


among some other towns of Corsica. :The manici- 
ities of Bastia yr to the 
-king, and; d that the. busts of Napoleon 
Joseph, and Cardinal Fesch: shall be placed with the 
“Arsenic administered to Sheep.—M. de Gasparin has 
vaade the following communication to the Paris Acade- 
my of Sciences: M. Cambessédes had a numerous 
flock of sheep, whieh, from changes uf temperature, 
&c. had been attacked with chronic plearisy. A great 
number “had already died, and. others in a 
étate. He heard, however, that a boy had 


met with success ina similar case, by administering 


arsenic in large doses.’ The. desperate condition of 


twenty of bia shee ) induced M. Cambessédes to try the 
He gave to each a dose of white: arsenic 


in powder, mixed with common salt, Of these twenty, | 


only..twa,.died ; eight days: after the poisoning, the 
were cured. This encouraged him 
to try the sume méanp on the rest. of'the flock, number- 


ing about.one hundred, and he obtained a similar re-. 
sult: the. total loss was only seven, This substance, 


does not.appear to have any effect on healthy sheep; 
whence it would seem eo mers at least in certain 
cases, is not a pom wool-bearig animals. M. 

been assured that arsenic in strong 
oes was slike harmless when given to cattle. The 
nportance of this communication, by. M. Gasparin, de- 
rmined the Academy to name. a:commistsion to ex- 


aminesthe case, and if true, to investigate the matter 


withia view to publication on authority, 
The New Testament.—M. “Tischendorff, who has 


criminating work, the prolegomena is written in good 
Latin, etid; throws much light on all the one of 
Inthe appendix orff 


from: the generally received text; and, according to 
M. Tischendorff at least, is generally right. 

fresh instructions, ordering the most careful preserva. 
tion 6f)all objéets of ‘antiquity and of art which may 

the cognizance or control of any’ of its 
agents.’ Numerous objects continue to be added to 


some exéavations at erens near Virton.“ 


Koscharoff, 


from de officer of the Russian 
mines. ‘The greatest masse of nagive gold found up to 


récent: times, in the Ural mountzins, weighed about} 


moiintains, a masa of gol, weighing more than three 
or. 


the mines 
6500 kil. of'gold. It was in these ig that, in 
1896; : ¢ of gold of ten 


By the year 1837, these mines seemed exhausted, 


pl sires 
Worked, with the exception of the part occu. 
ith she buildings used for washing the gala. In 


DATRERT. 
of at Let me move slowly through the street, 

Billedwith anever-shifting train 

| The murmuring walks like autumn rain, 

How last.the flittingfigurescome! . 

“The mild, the*fiérce,'the 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some | 
»| secret tears havetefi their trace. 

"Phey pass to toil, to strife, to rest; - 
“To Halls in'which tlie feast is spread ; 

To chambers where the funeral guest — 

_In silence sits beside the dead. 

Anni! some to’ happy homes repair, 

l here children pressing cheek to cheek, 
| With mate caresses shall declare 

~The tenderness’ they cannot speak. 

And some who walk in calmpess here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear— 
Its'Hlower, its'light—is‘seen no more. 
seéased;| Youth; with pale cheek and slender frame, 
of greatness in thine eye! 
Goest thou to build an early name, 
Or edrly in the task to die? 
Kéen son’of trade, with eager brow! © 
Who.is now fluttering. in thy snare? 
Phy golden fortanes—tower they now 7? 
Or melt the glittering spires in air?- 


me 


the with, tin rt "a lowly shopkeeper. 


Who of this crowd, to-night, shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleams again ? 
‘Who sorrow o'er th’ untimely dead ? 
'Who-writhe in throes of mortat pain 1 
ome; famine-struck, shall think how long 
parts} cold, dark bours—how slow the light! 
And some, who flaunt amid the.throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night, 
Each, where his tasks or pleasures call, 
_ They pass, and heed each other not. 
| There is'who heeds—who holds them all __ 
In His large love and boundless thought. 
These struggling tides of life that seem. 
In wayward, aimless.courseto tend, . 

Are.eddies of the mighty stream = 
Thatrolls to its predestined end. 


just us much gum arabic or isin- 
ces, when the colours are breathed upon, 


aS Pe: | a very conside rable depth lower: 


arial lling.—Application is, intended. to be 
in the, next session, for leave to 
THE WEATHER GLASS. 
This beautiful instrument is now'so common, 
that we meet with it even in the peasant’s cot- 
tage. To the agriculturist and‘the mariner, its 
indications are importabt, fo the former in cho-| 
sing the safe time for housing, his crops, and 
of] theJatter reads-on its scale evidences of the ap- 
the} broaching storm. Though ‘so. generally used, 
the*cifcumstances connected with its action: are’ 
not understood ‘by many. ‘How itis a weather 
glass, is therefore a natural inquiry; and a 
\y, prove. interesting to the in- 


dice of Jacob,” of Janu-' 
on 


kt is’ unnecessary to repeat that Torricelli 
first: proved our atmosphere to ‘exert the pres- 
sure of weight, by his memorable experiment 
with a colunin of quicksilver in a glass tube 
gt ove end, and the ofher immersed in 
quicksilver in a basin, or..cistern. . He found 
the quicksilver to stand at the heighth of about 
80 -inches the level. of: the sea; 
showing that sucha column of quicksilver is 
equal'to a column of ajr réaching up to the top’ 
of the atmosphere. The elegance and conclu- 
siveness of this experiment, caused mandy to re- 
peat it, and to watch its changes from time to 
In this way it was soon discovered that 
the column of quicksilver was higher at some 
limes than ‘at others, although the apparatus 
was kept stationary. This evidently proved 
that the atmospliere varied in its weight, and 
these indications eaused, the * Torricellian 
Tube” to be termed a barometer, from the. 
Greek, signifying a-weight measure. 
in the: condition of the. at- 
mosphere, careful obsetvers notice that particu- 
lar states of the ‘weather always accompanied 
the movements, or rise‘and falf of the quicksil- 
ver. Thus when it,’stood. high in summer, 
there .was. fair weather; and rain or storm 
when it sunk to'a low point. Numerous ob- 
servations through a series of years, settled 
public confidence in the truth of the prognosti- 
cations suggested by this valuable instrument. 
This gave it the name of the Weather Glass. — 
_ The object of these remarks is to give a po- 
pular explanation of the Barometer, and to point | 
out a few general rules for its use; therefore it 
would be out-of placeto éxplain the natare of 
those changes in’ the atmosphere from “ rain” 
to “ fair,” which constitute what we understand 
by the terms, “alteration in the weather.” 
|. They depend upon solar temperature and elec- 
trical action ; both bein 
cate. in their relations, 
The.best form of the 


Fesch was not tenable by law) Joséph Beénaparte has 
fulfilled all, its provisions in regard. to the works of 
to Corsica. The statue of Napoleon; 
of tife, as first consul, anda great part of the workw’ 
‘hundred’ picturés to the tows of Bastia, where the 
fill placédwin the Royal College; fifty to the town| 
te} will be io, school; one 


Besides this fact 


g complicate and deli- 


Barometer, is the com.. 
mon upright tube. as. all arrangements to 
change the shape, interfere with the 
tion of the quicksilver. 

In temperate latitudes, the columr 
cury very rarely sinks below 28 inches, and/ zg 
does noi rise higher than between 31 and 32) 
inches. . This interval is termed, the 
of the Barometer.” | 

We speak in ordinary Janguage about the 
‘¢ glass rising,” or of its * falling,” and the kind 
of weather to be expected, as, stormy—rain— 
fair, and very fair, are engraved on the scale. 
In constructing one, we need only a 
scale to point out the exact height of the mer- 
curial column. 

In summer, the quic 


he column of mer: 


ksilver standing at 30; 
inches or higher, indicates fair weather; in 
| winter, it indicates frost. we 
may expect, in the former season, rain or thun- 
der storms; and in the latter, snow, It is im- 
riant to notice.if the mercury be moving, and | 
in, which direction, as this enables us to foresee. 
the approaching change. If gently tapping the. 
tube shows ‘no difference, we must look at the) 
surface of the top of the column ; if -it be con-, 
vex, the quicksilver is rising; if it be concave 
or cupped, it is falling. 
observed a regular rise an 
at the same time, and terms this appearance the 
horary. oscillations :of the Barometer.” 
have led.to no practical resul 
popular idea is that * 


Professor Daniell has. 
d fall every 24 hours,, 


damp air” is -hea- 


vapour in the. atmosphere.is. lighter than: air, 
542. it was. determined.to pall. daga:these workshops,| because-.of the much ‘greater. separation: of its 
sand of richness waefound} andeven-) particles by thé expansion ‘of its latent heat, 

sts) Gnd’ thug a volume of damp air codsists of 
weighing fewer particles in thé sdme-space than ex 


rfectly dry air. 


arse, Next tothe.m 


is well that sudden and: great chan, 
gécur in the state’of the atmosphéfe'at sea, « 

pecially in’ ‘tropical regions.’ The quicksilver) 
will sometimes sink,an inch or more in a few, 
hours ; in such a case a violent storm may he 
expected. ere long,,and the careful navigator: 
takes. his. measures accordingly. ‘Thousands| d 
|] of noble ships. have been saved by the silent 

of this elegant and simple instra- 


“BEFECTS OF TRADE" ON HEALTH AND LIFE. 
Mr. Thaekrah, in a'-very important work, 
states a°variety of facets, which afford the 
following results, concerning the oécupatioh cf 
-Doors.——Butchers and ‘Slaughter-. 
men, their wives and their errand boys, almust’ 
all eat fresh cooked meat-at least twice a/day. 
They are plump and rosy. 
ly, also, cheerful‘and good natured, neither does 
their occupation nor their beef eating render} ‘ 
them savage, as some theorists pretend, and 
even as the English law presumes. T 
| not subject to,such anxieties as the fluctuations 
of other: trades: produce; for meat is always in. 
| request, and they live comfortably in times, as 
| well of general distress, as of general prosperi- 
ty. They are subject to few ailnients, and these 
the result of plethora. ‘Though more free from 
' | diseases than any other trade, they, however do 
not enjoy greater longevity; on the contrary, 
Mr. T. thinks their lives shorter than those of 
other men who speod much time in the open 
| air. They in fact, live too highly for long life. 
Congestion of blood, affecting chiefly the ves- | | 
sels of the abdomen and the. head, shortens the 
lives of numbers who are plump, rosy, and ap- 
parently strong... Dr. Murray of Scarborough, 
says the high living of butchers assured! 
to plethora and premature dissolution. 
Coalmetets, &c. of London, rarely 
age of forty, though 
‘| for muscular bulk and strength. They work 
_.. | most laboriously, perspire immensely, and sup- 
_ | ply such waste. by extraordinary and almost 
.| incredible potations of porter, which ultimately, 
without much positive and aciual intemperance, 
brings on irregularities of the di 
| structural changes, and death. 
Cattle and Horse dealers are generally 
healthy, except when their habits are intem- 


Fishmongers, tho 


Cart drivers, if 


Labourers in Hushandry, &c., suffe 
deficiency of nourishment. 
- Brickmakers, with full muscular e 
| the open air, though exposed to vicissitudes of] 
cold and wet, avoid rheumatism and inflamma- 
| tory diseases, and liye to a good old age. 
Chaise drivers, postillions, coachmen, guards, 
| &c., from the position of the two former on the| — 
‘saddle, irregular, liying, éc., and from the want 
‘| of muscular exercise in the two. latter, are sub- 
ject to gastric disorders, and finally, apoplexy, 
‘| and palsy, which shorten their lives. — 
| » Carpenters, Coopers, Wheelwrights, &c., are 
healthy and lo 
| $miths are o 
paratively young. 

Rope makers an 
stooping postures. .. 

-. Paviors are subject to complaints in their 
loins, increasing with age, but they live long. 

In Doors Occupations.—Tailors, from their 
confined atmosphere, and bad posture, are sub- 
complaints and consumption. 
It is apparent, from their expression of coun- 
tenance, complexion, and gait, that the func- 
Uons..of the stomach and the heart are greatly 
impaired, even in those who consider. them- 
We see few plump and rosy tail- 
ors; none of fine form and strong muscle. The 
spine is. generally curved. The prejudicial in- 
fluence of their employment is more insidious 
than urgent—it undermines rather than de- 


ject to stomac 


selves well. 


Staymakers 
live to a good average. 

Millioers,.Dress makers, and Bonnet makers, 
are unhealthy and short lived. — 

Spinners, Cloth dressers, Weavers, &c., &c., 
are more or less healthy, as they have exercise 
Those exposed to inhale impercepti- 
ble particles of dressings, &c., such as frizers, 
suffer. from disease, and are soonest cut off.. 

_- Shoemakers work in a bad posture, by which 
digestion and circulation are so much impair- 
ed, that the countenance marks‘a shoemaker as’ 
From the reduction of -per- 
spiration ‘and other excretions, in this and 
similar employments, the blood becomes im- 
pure, and the complexion darkened. The se- 
cretion of bile is generally unhealthy, and 
bowel complaints. are frequent. . 
shoemakers who live to old. age, there is often 
a remarkable hollow at the base of the breast, 
bone occasioned by the pressure of the last. 

Curriers and Leather dressers are very heal- 
thy, and live to | 
headache and indigestion. 

Printers are kept in a con 
mosphere, and generally want exercise. Press- 
men, however, have good and varied labour. 
Compositors are often subjected to injury from 
These being a compound of lead 
and antimony, emit, when heated, a fume which 
affects respiration and produces a partial palsy 
of the hands... The constant application of the. 
eyes to minute objects, gradually enfeebles 
ns. The standing posture tends to’ 
e digestive organs. 
complain of disorder in the stomach and head; 
| and few appear to enjoy full health. 
sumption is,frequent. 
of a. compositor above the age of fifty. 

Bookbinders are generally healthy. 

Carvers and Gilders look pale and weakly, 
but their lives are shortened in a marked de-' 


well as a tailor. 


makers are generally healthy and long 


Watchmakers are the reverse. 
. House servants i 


Colliers and Well sinkers seldom 
age of fifty. 

Emrtoyment Propucine Dust, Opor or 
Gaseous from ani- 
mal substance are not injurious... 

Tobacco manufacturers.do not appear to sufi 
fer from the floating particles 
At 29 inches, we] p 
‘Snuff making is more pernicious. 
Men ‘in oil mills are generally healthy.. 
Brush, makers live to a.very great age. 
Grooms and Ostlers inspire ammoniacal 
and are-robust, healthy, and long lived. 
Glue and Size boilers, exposed to: the most 
noxious‘stench, are fresh looking and-robust. 

' Tallow chandlers are also exposed to an of.- 
fensive animal odar, yet attain considerable age. 
During the plague in London it was remarked 
that this: class of men suffered 


Tanners are 
from consumption. 
Corn millers, breath 


attain'to old age... 
., Malisters 
the trade in middle life. 
-z Teamen: suffer from: dust, especi 
green teas; but the injury is not permanent. 
Roasters become’ asthinatic 
ict headache and indigestion. 
Makers, when aged, cannot en 

effect ofthe dust.from cutting rags... In ihe wet,’ denly still: when.the eclipse began... 


bowels. Smelting..is considered a ‘most fatal 
occupation. . The appearance. of the men. i 
ird in the extreme, 
Machine, makers. seem. to 
the dust they inbale, andthe consequent bron-| 
chial irritation. The filers (of iron) are al 


Founders in brass suffer from the inhalation 
of the volatilised metal. . In the founding of yel- 
low brass in particular, the exhalation of oxide. 
of zinc is very\great. They seldom reach forty. 


hs are considerably affected by' 
the fine scales which rise from the, imperfectly; 
volatilised m@al, and by the fumes of the) bark: ‘The floor should te ‘filled ten or fifteen 
inches, and a layer of tan-bark thrown ‘over it 
to the depth’of a few inches. This kind ofa 
floor will commonly absorb the moisture, and 
keep the air'dry. Rye straw makes an ‘excel- 
lent roof. We have for’ many years noticed’ 
an old double-walled log cabin, filled, as de-' 
scribed; ‘between thé walls, and covered with 
rye straw, at’ John Hardiny’s, six miles from 
Nashville, and we do not’ recollect the time in 
, the hottest summer, that thefe was not plenty 
rom the.fumes of their soldering. . of ice in it. If ice-houses are made on this 
plan, and large enough, there is'‘no danger but 
oxide of lead, are sickly in appearance, and| jce will keep. The room should not be less 
8 | than eighteen feet square in the clear.— Tenn. 
ouse Painters are unhealthy, and do not, Agriculturist. my - 
generally attain full age. 169 
Chemists and Druggists, in laboratories, . 
sickly and consumptive. | 
_ Potters are affected through the pores of the 
skin. They, are remarkably subject to consti-! 
pation, and become paralytic. 
Hatters, Bakers, 


Sweepers suffer throu 


er,” or solder of brass. They are gene- 
‘enhealthy, suffering from disorders ‘simi- 
lar to those of the brass founders: : 

Tinplate workers are subjected to fumes from 
muriate of ammonia, and sulphurous exhala- 
tions from the coke which they burn, which ap- 
rather than injurious. The, 


pear to be annoyin 
ealthy, and live to a con- 


men are tolerably 
-only subject. to temporary in- 


Plumbers, being exposed to the volatilised 


‘and chimney 


except in the last class, fatal. 
Dyers are healthy and long lived. _ 
Brewers are, as a body, far from healthy. A: 
robust, and often florid appearance, conceals 
chronic diseases, particularly a congested state 
of the venous system. When the men are ac- 
cidentally hurt or wounded, they are more lia-| tern. In its configuration it. is inexpreéssibly 
fine and grand—a vast oblong square, with na- 
a4 ‘| tural boundaries, and a single gateway into the 
'sea. The snow-capped. Rocky Mountains en- 
close it on the east, an iron-bound coast on the 
Their digestive} west; a frozen desert on the ‘north, and sandy 
plains on the south. All its rivers, rising on 
the segment of a vast circumference, run to 
| meet each other in..the: centre, and then flow 
| together into the ocean, through a gap in the 
mountain where the heats of summer .and the 
colds of winter are never felt, and where north- 
ern and southern diseases are equally unknown. 
| This is the valley of the Columbia—a country 
whose every advantage is-crowned by the ad- 
vantage of its configuration—by the union of 
all its parts, the inaccessibility of its borders, 
and its single introgression to the sea. : Such a 
. country is formed. for union, wealth and 
the survivors subjected to a séries of such ex- | area It. cam, have: bet: one. capital, and 
that will be a Thebes; but one commercial em-, 
porium, and that will be a Tyre, queen of ci- 


gestive system, 


) than any other individuals to severe and 

dangerous effects... 
Cooks and Confectioners are subject to con-. 

siderable heat. Our common cooks are more, 


3 . ugh much exposed to the 
weather, are hardy, temperate, healthy, and 


sufficiently fed and temperate, 
| unhealthy than housemaids. | 
organs are frequently disordered; they are sub-} | 


ject to headache, and their tempers are render- 


‘Glass Workers are healthy. 
Glass Blowers often die suddenly. 


 AFTER-SCENES OF BATTLE 


Treatment of Soldiers after their capture.— 
A French army in Spain had no sooner ground. 
ed their arms, than multitudes were murdered. 
in cold blood: Some were burnt alive, and all: 


treme privations and sufferings as thinned their 
ranks with fearful rapidity. 
sufficient provision,” says one of the victims, 
‘© rendered many incapable of rising after a 
night’s halt, to renew their march, and dawn, 
exhibited to us the stiffened limbs of numbers, 
whom death had released from their troubles. MEMORY. 
The survivors were so gaunt and emaciated, 
that a poor fellow would sometimes drop to the 
earth in the extremity of weariness and despair. 
No effort was made to assist these sufferers ;, 
but they were either left behind to perish, or 
bayoneted on the spot. On our arrival at St. 
Lucar, we were thrown, some of us into prison- 
ships, and others into stinking casements. 
Here the extremity of our anguish exceeded all 


ntemperate, an ‘“‘ Fatigue and in- 


d Gardeners suffer from their 


powers of description. 
enough to crawl to onr detestable dungeons,| p 
many-of us reached them only to lie down and] tily grass-grown and leaf-strewn. 
die broken-hearted; and the fare was so wretch- 
ed as to be refused in many cases by men faint- 
ing with weariness, and famished with hun-| sky-piercer. You take it ata hop—and pur- 
ger. We were not only crowded together like 
cattle, amidst vermin and _ pestilential effluvia, 
but treated with such unrelenting severity, that 
many of my companions sought refuge from. 
their misery by plunging into the sea.” | hardly know. whether a work of art or a work 

When landed on the desolate island of Ca-| of nature.” 
| brera, we were exposed to every species of pri- 


have their health impaired and 


A cuirassier was in 


vered: and shot. 


fined and close at- 


Some printers’ 


Ve scarcely find or hear, 


Their horses having 


n large smoky towns are un- 


selves into their m 

INFLUENCE: OF 
__M. Arago, in his account to the Academy of 
| Sciences of the solar eclipse of 8th July last, 
| stated that he had. often.heard accounts of birds. 
‘| dying from the mere influence of an/eclipse of 
the: sun; but could scarcely credit.the state-~ 
ment, as‘they could only die from fear; and) 
the discharge of a gun ought: to frighten them 
much more; and yet it is' certain that: it does 
not kill them, unless they are actually hit. 
One of M. Arago’s friends made_ the following 
experiment: He placed five linnets in a cage 
they were lively and active, and fed up to the 


of their atmos- 


much less than 
| terminated three of them ‘were dead. 
A was kept fasting from morning ; im: 
‘| mediately before the eclipse he was offered food’ 
and fell on it greedil { 
menced he suddenly ceased eating 
horned in. the fields 
fected with a kind of vague terror; duringthe| «oy gs 
eclipse they, lay down ia ,.a circle, their, heads Grass Seed. 
being arranged toward the. 
to face a common da 

“The darkness ‘infleen 
animals. Fraisse 
nice, which were runpio 


y'strong, and exempt 


| athing ‘an ‘atmosphere 
ed with flour, are pale, and sickly, und rarely 


live long,.and. must, leave} 


“seemed at. 


‘col Phere id hh good) better, and best 


ties. 


Without shelter, or sufficient clothing, AGRICULTURAL 
or a regular supply of food, we sometimes re-| eg u 
sorted to grass and dust to answer the wants Corn Sugar. 
of nature... A great many died; and we buried. . 
them immediately in the sea, under the horrible 
apprehension that, should their bodies remain 
before us, the savage longings of the cannibal 
would rise in our hearts. . 
fact killed for food by a Pole, who was disco- 
He.confessed he had before 
done the. same by two other comrades.” 
Treatment of citizens.—As the French:army 
on ‘their march to Moscow approached Rou- 
za, “we met,” says one of them, “a great: 
number of carts brought back by the cavalry, 
loaded with ¢hildren, the aged, and the infirm. 
In our advance tothe centre of the town, we 
found soldiers pillaging the houses, regardless 
of the cries of those to whom they belonged,, 
or the tears of mothers, who, to soften their. 
hearts, showed them their children on their, 
| nnocents, with their hands’ 
clasped, and bathed in tears, asked only that 
their lives might be spared. In another in- 
stance we saw, on one side, a son carrying a 
sick father,.and on the other, women pouring 
the torrent of their tears upon the. infants 
whom they clasped to their bosoms. They/ 
were followed by most of their children, who,’ 
fearful of being lost, ran erying after their 
Old men, seldom able to follow their 
| families, laid themselves down to die near the 
houses where they were born. On our return} 
from. Moscow, we overtook crowds carrying 
off their infirm parents. 
been taken from them by the troops, men, and: 
. | even women, were harnessed to the carts 
which contained the wrecks of their property, 
and the dearest objects of their affection. The: A 
children.were nearly naked, and as the soldiers: 
approached them, rap crying to throw them- 
others’ arms.—Boston Re:. 


ear. Let. the stalks grow til 


a little, cut them up, c 


fat land, to secure the best. results. 


will not granulate. 


very fine. 


fereace, as.if} This important branch of farming bas, been, 
| too much neglected. by most of our farmers. 
n the smallest The almost total neglect to. sow, grass se 
rved a number of : 


success uf” ice- OSE 


best mode of tonstructing ide houses had 


conductors of heat. In beginning ‘to ‘bu 
is"not only nécessary to ** coutit the cost, 
itis very important. for ‘every one to ask him- 
suffer only from) what wishes to accomplish ‘beldre 
commences, be The cont 
mon plan is, to dig in the earth some eight or 
most all unhealthy men, and remarkably’ short! ten build a house from 
qd extending from four to ten feet ‘above the ‘sur- 
face. ‘The earth ‘and all the material, on this 
plan, ‘are too swift conductors of heat to com- 
pletety' secure ice. ‘The better plan is to 
construct a building entirely above ‘ground.— 
One house’ should be built in another, the walls 
being aboat 18 or 20 inches asunder, and this 
space filled with pulverized charcoal or tan- 


especially clover seed. It is a very good time 
to sow clover on winter grain.in March, on a 
light snow, as we have found it takes ~ 


i./ 


VALLEY OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

The following beautiful: description of this 
fertile valley is extracted from Senator Ben-| 
| ton’s late speech on the British Treaty; | 

do not dilate upon. the value and extent of 
gh the skin; but, though] this great country. A word suffices to display 
the irritation occasions diseases, they are not,| both. In extent it: is larger. than the Atlantic 
] portion of the old thirteen United States ; in 
climate, softer; in fertility, greater; in salu- 
_brity, superior; .in: position, better—because 
' fronting Asia, and washed by a tranquil sea. 
In all these particulars, the western slope of 
our continent is far more happy than the eas- 


preparations to secure a supply 
for the future. In operating on large trees, it 
good plan to cut or prune off some of 
the largest. branches,'‘always leaving a few to| Students, Theology, and ria bip 
shade the trank-of the tres, with euch branch-| Divine 
es as will be wanted to form a good head to the 
same. From these will spring thrifty vigour- 
ous Seg may be grafted or inoculated 
with little danger of failure, which will not al+| °°? 

ways be the case where grafts are set on large Sania 
branches. Pruning may be performed in | little disappointed in the scope of the work ; but a somewhat 


March, although we prefer to have it done in} Moser aey. 
July, for the reasem that the wounds made will be 


pruning avoids this great evil, and enables us. 


agree with its nature and ensure fine fruit. 


a plough aad scraper, making a ridge of some 


they are cut angularly, and. when inserted in 
the post exactly fit to each other, just filling the 


| Basi | hardly be removed without tearing up the post, 
PROFESSOR WILSON AND THE PLEASURES OF 


Professor Wilson, the éditor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, alluding to;/Samuel Rogers as a poet, 
says :—‘** There is the Pleasures of Memory— 
an elegant, graceful; beautiful, pensive, : and 
pathetic poem, which it does one’s eyes good to 
gaze on—one’s ears good to listen to—one’s 
very fingers good tu tuuch, 80 smooth 1S the 
versification and the wire-wove paper. 
will the Pleasures. of Memory be forgotten till 
With scarce strength] the world is in -its dotage. But: is it ‘a great 
poem ?.. About as much so as an ant-hill, pret- 


cums round, I wish to call attention to, and in- 


and the market is never overstocked with. it, 


metrical erection in the shape of a cone—and 

points hea ards; but: ’tis. not 
the apex points venwar ut: not a ‘Tha 
sue your journey. . Yet.it' endures. for the 
rains and the dews, and the airs, and the sun- 
shine, love the fairy knoll, and there it greens 
and blossoms delicately and: delightfully; you 


come aged, though they will survive fora much 


and fair fruit. ; 


| cient, will well accommodate 264 trees around 


years, this number of trees would produce, on a 
quinces annually, which, at the lowest price 


clear of all expense, far greater’ than can be 
produced by any other crop occupying the same 


dried article sells proportionably high. Why 


amount of dried peaches and apples ‘to our 
I sat-down to write of Corn Sugar, accord-| eastern cities, sends no dried quinces, which 
ing to my. promise, to several friends, who pro- 
pose to try an experiment with it, next 
to the extent of an acre or two, at least. 
recently noticed many successful experiments. 
to make sugar and molasses, in various parts 
of the country. They can be attended by noj 
loss, for the stalks will make good fodder, i 
nothing else.—The corn should be planted as 
early as the season will allow. Planted in 
rows, with hills seven or twelve inches apart,, 
it will do well. Keep it. well hoed, and when 
the ears begin to silk, qeenn clip off every 
3 they are fully 

matured. Just as they begin to turn yellow, 
to: the ground. 

the strength and sweetness of the grai 
into the stalk, and it will grow Jargera 
er than usual. It, should be planted on good, 


Farmer’s Cabinet: 


ing about you so again! She has been telling the 
awfulest lies you ever heard; why she railed 
away at you for a whole hour!” ‘And yow 
heard it all, did you?” “Yes.” “Well, after 
this,. just. bear in mind that it takes two to 
make a slander—one to tell it, and one to lis- 
ten to it.” | 


in cloth on paper, and in clear type. Price only ONE 


TSTORY OF THE REFORMATION —Tue EaP 


cut before it is touched by frost,or the sugar. ATION—Three Volumes 12mo.—for One Dollar 
: | : : : the same matter as the preceding editions of this work, and 
i common cider mill, with three smooth 
rollers, placed a little nearer together than is 

usual im grinding apples, will answer very well 
‘in grinding the stalks. The juice. is boiled 
down in copper or brass kettles, skimming it, as 
| it may. be necessary, till it is about as thick as 
‘SOLAR ECLIPSES ON ANIMALS. | common molasses. The yield of molasses is 
: about one pint to five pints of juice. ‘Io have 
the sugar crystallize, the juice, when boiled] 
down, should be placed in shallow pans over a 
gentle heat, or in the sun, by day, and in a 
well warmed room by night, If, through want 
of experience, the experimenter does not get 
his sugar, the value of the molasses is not 
changed. It is. much like honcy, and contains 
much more saccharine than the best of New 


cloth, three vols., for Twa Dollars and: Fifty Cents 4 


TH CHEAPEST EDITION OF D’AUBIGNE’S HIS. 


lished in the Select Library of Religious Literature, fine 
paper, and cleartype. Price Fifteen cents per number. 


tin and German being mostly translated, and given with the 

ence e general reader. me o maré| lish being pid..at $6.25,. It. will, te completed 

US nu and will be. followed, by. other 


pa 

they sow, clover seed, sift it out as though they.| Which they offer for the vory trifling sum of one 
were sowing ‘* gold. dust,” with the thumb and 
finger, Old farmers used to say, that when 
{ you.sowed your.turnep field, you must leave 
your seed at home ; but this.*‘ old maxim” will) tic 
not hold good with regard to sawing grass seed. 
A certain farmer bas, remarked, that when wel ing 
sow grass seed, instead of sifting it out with 

the thumb, and finger, it.should be sown out off 
the tail end of the :cart, with a shovel. im 
idea to be conveyed is,.that it should be sown. 
‘with a liberal hand, and of this fact every far-| 4 
mer must be convinced on trial; as when it fs 
sown thialy, the plants come up scattering, and 
in nine cases outof ten the weeds will overrun the 
whole. . There is a difference of opinion among) 
farmers, with regard to the best time for sow- 
ing grass seed; however, we would recom- 
mend sowing in the spring, with your oat and 
barley crops; .aad .in the summer, with your 
buckwheat crop; and also, in the fall with: your 
rye and wheat crops. Sowing in this way we 
shall be likely to hit right, either at one time or 


this is undoubtedly the Cheapest bargain of the two, we shall 
probably hear no more of the mutilated article from 
delphia.’—Boaton Notion, 


the notes pothacition which are of great 


of the Reformation, at Dollar 


—From the nu- 


has, raised MANDY) in of vhi edition, Wwe selert the 
t 


‘worn-out farms, and that too al a cheaper) folluwing It meme hahers 
he by the stable. and other ma; their anxiety to drive out of the edition, 
nures, It has been remarked by many farmers,| omitted on Libraries, 
that ifthey can.once get clover to grow on their| porti Ae the work. New York Publishers the 
lands, thea they can raise any. other crop; adignent ot this reckless 


As 


“The public are indebled to Mr. Carter, of New York 


— greatly lemens the value of the work; 
should secure fo Mr. the 


deserves. —Albany 


and in other respects as to peg 
pared with the edition pot 
readers—odblain 


arter. to all our 
or Boe three Vo, 


“ We are sorry to notes which 


accompany the work ag it 


ory theuld never 


be left unauthenticated ; and this especially. # 

rated events are of wonderful 

ter, will seem like a-romance if the statements are not veti- 
documents.” —New 


to undoubted York 


another, as the case. > al -| ‘The ninth edition of this valuable work is 
8 th en we leave a piece of ground, at _ Ne. 58Canal street, New. York, and 
any season of the.year, to put on the seed, and | DAVID N & SON, 
Ba 


| THOMAS | 
mar 4—3t Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


testant ; wherein 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION— 


well when sowo at that time.— Albany Cul- H 


Dialogue between 'a Popish Priest and an English Pro- 
ne points and arguments of both. 


Farmer, have you good fruit in your orchard ?| religions are truly propane and fully examined ; by Mat- 


If not, remember that March is :a good month , 
to cut scions, prepare wax for make of George 


be sooner covered, and; long. exposure to the 
weather prevented. It.is a common, but a bad 
practice, to prune trees only at intervals of 
many years. This renders it necessary to di- 


they are healed over, are apt to leave decayed 
places, fatal to the health of the tree. Frequent 


good fruit GTANDARD WORKS. — Recently published by HH) 
Hilt 


for 
ractice. in 2 vols. B8vo. of 600 each, price.06 60. ‘This 


is what the Bishop of London. styles “ a jearned and carei 


institutions of the Church as distinguished from the preten- 
Van Rensselaer in a let 


careful study, has satisfied me, that it contains a grand and 
could be more exaetly suited to the times.” ith rd 
feb 18—3t | ; 


\HE BIBLE IN SPAIN.—Just published, the Bible iri 
or the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprison- 


mient of an Englishman in an attempt to circulate the Scrip, 
vide large branches, and such wounds before 


o P Borrow, author of the Gip- 
; Spain, image vel, ectare. 50 cents; 
The following notices of this crack book of. the 


are from the hi literary aothorities in Great Britain. 


The London Athenzum says—“ Here is a better Christmas 


Tale than any concocted by |poor weary imagination for the 


to give such a shape to. the top, as will best| ®2nuals.” 


Fenees. 
A new mode of fencing has been adopted ; a 
trench is run with a plough and posts set in it ; 
a heavy furrow is then turned up to them with 


two feet; above which three light rails are in- 
serted into the posts, each having its end sharp- 
ed angularly from one side tothe other—or rather 


hole in the post, and so jointed that one can 


This fence can be_ put up. with unprecedented 
rapidity, and requires but nine rails of half the 
weight to forty on the old ‘ Virginia’ plan.— 
This improvement is of great value every where, 
but especially on. the western prairies. 

As the time for planting fruit trees will soon 
vite a more extended. cultivation of the quince 
tree. The fruit of this tree, either green or 
dried, always commands a very generous price, 


The quince produces the finest fruit when plant- 
ed in a moist soil, and in a sheltered. situation ;. 
it may be propagated by layers or cuttings, or 


finest fruit, and they should be.rengwed every 
ten or twelve years, as ‘by that time they be- 


longer period, but not generally to produce fine 
The trees being small, they occupy but lit- 


tle room, and are not very liable to be injured] 4. 


by cattle, if placed near a fence: A field of 
ten acres, is 660 feet on each side, and at a 
distance of ten feet apart, which will: be suffi- 


the feace, without interfering with the agricul- 
tural operations within the enclosure. In‘a few 


very moderate calculation, sixty-six bushels of 
they were ever known to sell, would net a sum, 
space. The usual price of the’ green’ fruit is 
from four ‘to six’ dollars per bushel, and the 


is itthat the West, which forwards so large an 


would sell for more than double the price ?— 


TT TAKES TWO TO MAKE A SLANDER. 


novelist’s pages.” 


mer, Hooper, Bradford, Cranmer, 
othets. ‘Ihe republication of these volumes must be 
ed as peculiarly seasonable at'a time when Popery is reviv- 


conversant with them. th volume is em 


and Cuba Coffee, at the lowest cash prices, 


The London Quart-rly Review sayt—“ We conesive Mr. 
anthor 


Borrow has. in these come out as an English: 
of high rank. Consider the book ap Ad. 
onan = it seems to us about the most extraordinary one 


im our Own, or indeed in othe 
uage, for a long time past. Indeed we are A 


y reminded of Gil Blas in the narrative of this pious, single- 


man, than in the f of ‘almost mod 
| feb 18 28 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, (up stairs.) | 


ACCOUNT BOOKS AND STATIONERY —Merehanits 
and others requiring Account Books for their- Spring 


sales, are invited to call at No. 108 Chestnut st » whe 
they may select from ed ge assortment made of the best 
_ bound in a superior man- 
er. All articles of Statione the Counting Roam, En- 
glish, French, and American, for sale in = variety. . 
HOM N, 


HOGAN’ & 
feb 11 108 Chestant street, Philadelphia. » 


EMOVAL.—Nataan Suaw, Cabiiet Make 
R dertaker, has removed from Not 5 Old South 


street to No. 141 Locust street, between ‘Jenth and Blev- 
enth streets. He furnishes Coffins, both Rr omnamen- 
tal, and every thing requisite for Fanerais, including Hearse 
| ond Ht shortest notices, and at very low prives to 


"AUBIGNE’S.. REFORMATION’ FO OL 
D UBIGNE’S REFORMATION’ FOR ONE: DOt- 


eb 1]—3m 


. Wanrnam & Son, 144 Chesnut street, 
lade!phia, have for sale the cheap edition of thé History 


of the Great Keformation of the Sixteenth Century i 
many, Switzerland, By J, H. Morte D’Anby 
3 ae Price only One Dollar for the sett. 


bigné. In 


HE BRITISH REFORMERS n volu 
rh valuable series, embracing the Lives aut Wiidngy of 


the British Reformers, under this general denomination, are 

now offered to the. Amencgn public. _The 

striking works of these eminent servants of God are here 
e of 


best and most 


brought together, and the reader has’ the high ‘privi 
holding converse with such men Wiehlige, 
nor, Becon, Jewell, and 


ing, and every watc on the watls of Zion should 
uld be 


beautiful portrait of the most distinguished 
_ For sale at the ; 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
South-east Corner of George and’ Seventh stréeta, Phi'a- 
Iphia. ik feb4 
UNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Sizty-three Volumes 
S Price Twenty-five Dollara. The 


or Pus.icaTion, invite the attention of Superintenden 
and Teachers of Sunday Sc Ag ome 
of publications of the Board, consisting of sixty-three' yo- 
lumes. The selection has been made with the view: of fer- 
nishing Teachers as well as Scholara with instreceine 


hools, to’ the Library com 


ing. number of volumes will be increased as ra 
as suitable works can be selected. Orders for Librati bed 


Ow LAGUAYRA COFFEE.—Just réecerved a lot of 
old Laguayra Coffea, of very superior quality; and well 


worthy the attention of for. sale gt the redu, 


ced £84 cents, by the bag. 
Also, Old Govertiment Java; 
Old White Maracaibo, Mild, and Strong Rio, St. Dominga, 


Sperm Oil at reducéd prices:—The subscribér hus just’ re: 


ceived a lot of Second) Winter Sperm Oil, white ahd bril! 

liant—an article that he can recommend, and which will be _ 
sold at the low price of 80 cents per gallon, and sent to any 
part of the city free of charge. 
Pulyerized Sugar—made~ 

Refined Loaf Sugar, forsale at the low price of 11 cents 
we Also, Woolsey and Woolsey’s New York Double 


frem the best quality Double 


Loaf Sugar, ther with the usual assortment ot 
‘Double 


Lump, Single, and Refined . ir 
prices W COLTON. 


Temperance Grocer dnd Tea Dealer, S. W. corner Tenth 


_ My dear friend, that woman has been talk-| and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


OW READY.—The Cheap Edition of D’'AUBIGNE’S 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, full bound 


mar 4—3t 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


Eprrion or D’Ausiene’s History. OF: THE 
This edition is on the same-type, and contains precisely 
bably is the cheapest book ever published in the United 
Albd, thé’ autho wotk.oa fine paper bound in 


For sale by WM. S. MARTIEN, 


TORY OF THE REFORMATION — Is now: pub- 


his Edition contains all the lish Notes—those in La- 


Southern’ Africa ; by Robert Moffat, twenty-three years 


PUBLISHED Missionary Labours and. Scenes in 

0 

an Agent oft Society on’ that’ Contis 

nent, 1 vol. , |... ROBBRT CARTER, 
mar 11—3t Cc 


~ 58 Canal street, New York. 


([HOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL—By' Old 


umphrey, Author of * Old Humphrey's Addresses,” 


| “Old Hamphtey’s Observations,” &c. 1° vol. ‘18mo., uni 
form with the:fertacr wouka. Just issued and ‘for sale by 


ROBERT CARTER, 


mar Canal street, ew York, 


ROSPECTUS OF THE BIBLICAL CABINET.— 
The subscriber proposes to publish a iodi 


er | monthly periodi 
under the above title, to contain valuable and costly ireati 
on Theo subjects, which are how reheh 
of any but the wealthy, from their wore bigh:price, wilt 
be the endeavour to give no works bu 
acter, and such as fi 
the “Select Li of Re. 
ligions toetnee’.in being confined to works of a moe strict- 
ly ‘Theological nature. It will 


all be free ts 


be printed in an octavo 
, on fine’ paper, in doable columns, and from‘a font of 
type cast: expressly for jt... Each number 


new 
d : : will contain ninety-six pages, at twenty-five cents um- 


ceeding numbers on the 15th of each following month, and 
can cant mail, belng a three to any 
part ‘of the U r 

miles 4} cents, over one hundred 5 The first 
Book will be Neander’s History of the Christian Religion 
during the first three cen(uriés. This work has never been 


sheet 
nited States, Postege vinidhes one hundred 


rs, 


The History will be completed in five numbers for Seven-| a similar character. Persons from w distance remitting any 
ra supplied to the 


payable in advance. . JAMES M. CAMPBELL, as the very low 


mar 4—3t 98 Chestnut street, (ap sfairs,) Philadelphia. 


Orleans or ‘Trinidad molasses. ‘The flavour is 


machine for with iron 
rollers, though more costly, would work rather 
tiie eclipses; better than one wood, but is. not’ éssential,. 
.| A wooden one might be shod with iron. 
“Tbe seam, taken off while boiling, will make 
capifal vinegar. The value of the stalks, after 
grinding, as feed for cattle, ‘is considerable. Tt 
may be fed out at once, or dried for future use. 


| none in point of merit. 


five calendar months each, commencing on Ist of May, Adventures, and inspri ofan, 
of] upon our, lands, has caused them to ru and Olassical studies} By Geotge In one 
briskly, down at.so jow arate, that few cattle could 


be, kept, and consequently the fertility. 


stitution. 


SPRING BOARDING SCHOOL —This Institu.| for 


is located in the pleasant village of Cold Spring. 


Cape May county, New Jersey, about three miles from Cape| Broadway.’ Baliimore, N. 

Island. ‘This being a pleasant and healthy. situation, Pierce & Pittsburg, Beriord. Cincinnati, 

well known to persons who visit Cape Island during the| son & Jones. Andover, Mass. Wm. ort Albany, N.Y. 
summer season, renders it peculiarly desirable to those who| W. C. Little, And by the Periodic: ‘ 


ty-five cents, and being a periodical, can be mailed to the| sum free of postage, will have their orde! 
most remote part of the United States, at a cost of 37 cefite,. amount of numbers covered by the remittance.. 


All orders must be and ied by a remittance nen 
‘8 are authorized to frank letiers containing re- 
Orders received in New York, by Saxton & Miles, No. 205 

ickman, Boston, Saxtor., 


gents generally, 


ay wish to send their children from home to be educated... | : ‘ 

Thorough instruction is here given in all the branches of| SAMES-M. CAMPBELL, ,, 
a complete English education. dg marl1—3t 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Moral instruction is faithfolly imparted. ‘The Seventy five cents.-> or gale by | ayes, 1 

are ¢ tly under Of the Principal. | Chestnat street, Philadelphia, History of the Great Refor- 

Che Prineipal fully intends his' school shall be to| mation of the Bisteenth in rland 


‘im Switze 
af is here giten in the principles ‘und| for Sevevtyfivecente 


Txxus.—The year will consist of two Terms, or Sessions of BIBLE IN SPAIN—~The Bible in Spain, or the 


r session, payable in advance, is 
lages, each; extra 96. Statione 


$50—and for Modern 
flirnished ‘at the I 
- F. RANDOLPH, 


in full cloth, 75 cents; paper cover, 50 cents. “Fortale’by ~ 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Lad 


| 44. TALE) PRES SX T LAIN; 
By, ge dow 1, th, in Snes | is of the highest to: the mariner, He pe and :wear and tear of the mills, they are not 
+ yf rai Te: 0 rhich Siberia loi re, forty, They, partic of sand, and t 
“her writings imtefested us much,. We Cast ofthe Ural,has mo st,.and lift wei 
states that M. Kupfer, a member of the Imperial: At ners die. prematurely. year Mere) formly been adopted ia this country. It is ve 
y Public I | t in Siberia, the mining distriet) pot less than thirty widows! summer. This is owing, in every instance, to paily boand, 
layed in. the hos ies appear to. be affections of the lungs and! houses of materials ‘which’ ate’ not’ too’ great 
{i d wor nd oorsing.t | ine these subterranean wal ing with tho 
, inther, taught per and writin, and arithe which Kupfer has discovered: near Bai 
ini the mogning before going to bubiness; and, it, was| Camp. Foreign Monthly Meyazine. 2 1 now for 
ri no A git! 
: 
méludé Dy a stanza added to the above (D | 
6 thut literature and poesy is'a 
fis 
AND’ SOIENTIFIC ‘NOTICE 
Gara? Barrain.—Daguerreotypes.—A paten 
béeri. gianted. to. Mr. Beard for iniprovements ix | 
anics’ Maga 
the same. 
| | (exactly in the same way as in stenci 
are applied in the state of ‘an imp 
3 Giasd ‘sail 
+ 
‘were found is: a fissure only, which, as far 
Although the will Cardi | 
| 
of Liberty, 
ode. of cul- 
or the pur- 
the simple 
sugar may 
pasant little 
| the south- 
dy county.; 
manufac- 
nd the re- ub 
ur farmers 
| i labour in 
edited three editions of the ‘New ‘Testament, and is eis 
now in Italy making fresh researehes into early copies 
of the saéned text, was delightfully rewarded by a dis. | 
covery in, the King’s Library duringhis two: years’) 
ut Leipeic'a work upon:the famjous Palimpsest | 
filth century, to be’ i 
legible, tit reeantly completely elicited by chemical 
tament.....We are assured.that, in this able and dis, 
| ree. 
fits Out above one thousand readings with which the Clock 
Irrectors the fifth to the tenth’ céntuty, have ved. 
neddled these different readings make our Palimpsest 
&, unique. document for the history of the sacred text ; : 
| | 
| | 
encouragement 1s Offered for its commencement, and the suc- 
| | 
har soot to. thot 144, Roma 
interier ‘sent to that on oman 
ing, and' ‘several objects of Belgo-Galli¢ art found in 
Res sian: Gold.—-M. de: Humboldt forwarded a note 
luvia of Miass, in the southern part of the 
everal othe ighing four and six and hall kilogr., i | | 
tart... vier than dry air, but'the Barometer proves rll 
jnge were tried the contrary. The error has arisen from a 
| 


